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HERE is no greater danger to democracy than an 
ill-informed public; and I hope we can cut 9 Q 
down as much as possible the tendency to classify. NN 
information which would be far more likely to obtain NN 
public understanding and support of policies than 
to endanger the nation through becoming public \ 
knowledge. 
—W. Stuart SyMINGTON, 

Chairman, National Security ) 
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BARUCH CALLS BOOKS KEY TO BEATING 
COMMUNISM 


“Ir education gives us mental and 
moral strength it is a great success,” 
he said. “If it fails and we have ac- 
quired only the contents of the book, 
then we are unable to discharge our 
ethical responsibilities: to learn to 
live together in peace. 


“Communism in America is not a 
political philosofy. It is not a po- 
litical organization. It is not an ex- 
pression of free thought. In America 
it is a criminal conspiracy, inspired 
and ruled by the Kremlin. 

“It is not a matter of red-baiting 
or red herrings. 

“It is a question of survival —a 
question made more difficult for us 
by the fact that the greater number 
of countries holding our views are so 
affected by the totalitarian threat 
that they need help before they can 
give help. 

“You will find among us those who 
talk—who prate—of academic free- 
dom, including, they say, absolute 
freedom to think and to teach. That 
is a dangerous romanticism, quite 
opposed to the naked reality. 

“In the discussion of academic 
freedom, I beg you to remember that 
those who accept the communist doc- 
trine must accept the communist 
discipline. They may not deviate 
from the line. In democracy, we ob- 
ject to the slightest interference with 
the freedom of opposition, with the 
right of investigation, with researches 
into truth, or with conclusions freely 
arrived at. 

“But we, as a country, reserve the 


right to prohibit teaching that is sub- 
versive —that is destructive of our 
form and spirit of government. We 
hold that there is no academic free- 
dom for those who are compelled to 
take orders from non-American 
sources, hostile to the spirit of our 
very existence. 

“We refuse to surrender the right 
of self-preservation. 


“Democracy means, above all else, 
the right of opposition. In opposition 
lies freedom; in criticism lies im- 
provement. Thus we escape the 
danger of the power that corrupts 
and destroys. The right to rear up on 
our hind legs and holler is the foun- 
dation of our existence and better- 
ment. We accept praise; indeed, as 
Abraham Lincoln said, we relish it. 
But criticism, when it is sound, 
sharpens our wits and makes us 
re€xamine and strengthen our posi- 
tions. 

“We must continue our search for 
treason. That doesn’t mean seeing a 
Communist under every bed, but it 
does mean the rooting out of organ- 
ized propaganda, especially in the 
schools and in the government. 

“Let us keep in mind that there 
are two kinds of material we can tap. 
One is pleasant and entertaining— 
the kind we instinctively want to 
read or hear or see; the second is the 
kind we ought to read and hear and 
see. Let us take that as a discipline.” 

—BERNARD BARUCH, 
in Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
June 18, 1950. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A STATE LIBRARY PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY PROGRAM— 
THROUGH NEWSPAPERS 


JosePH H. BELAIR* 


Tuere is quite a fund of written 
material about library public rela- 
tions. Wilson Library Bulletin de- 
votes one issue a year to public rela- 
tions. Library Journal has carried ar- 
ticles about it. A couple of months 
ago Woman’s Home Companion car- 
ried an article called “What’s Wrong 
with Our Public Libraries?” which 
contained some uncomplimentary re- 
marks about library public relations. 
But if there is one characteristic 
which these articles have in common, 
it is that they are all written from 
the point of view of the community 
public library. That is true not only 
in what they have to say about press 
relations, but in everything else con- 
nected with public relations and 
publicity—pamphlets, brochures, an- 
nual reports, exhibits. Nobody ever 
seems to think about the state 
library. And yet the state library 
occupies a very definite—but differ- 
ent— place in the field of library 
service. 


Because its place is different in the 
service field, because it serves such a 
vastly larger geographical area than 
the average community public 
library, the state library must make 
a different approach to its press re- 
lations. First of all, it is far more 
important for the state library to 
have professional assistance in the 
preparation of its news releases, and 
secondly, the state library must limit 
itself to fewer types of stories for the 
papers. 

Let’s take a look at the reasons for 
needing professional assistance first. 

The average community public 


*In charge of Publicity and Public Relations, 
Illinois State Library. Talk given at annual meet- 
Association State Libraries, Cleveland, 
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library in the nation serves a small 
and comparatively compact area. 
Large institutidns such as the Cleve- 
land public library, the Chicago pub- 
lic library, New York, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, San Francisco, and so on, 
are the exceptions, rather than the 
rule. Most of our public libraries 
serve communities with populations 
of 5,000, 10,000, 25,000, 50,000. By 
the time we get up to 100,000 popu- 
lation we have accounted for the 
great majority of public libraries. 
So, for a moment, let’s consider 
what the librarian in a city of 100,000 
or even 200,000, can do in the way of 
press relations. And anything that I 
say about a city of that size can be 
applied to smaller areas. In all 
probability, there are two newspapers 
in the city. Possibly only one. Rarely 
more than three. The city isn’t so big 
that the librarian can’t get right into 
the editor’s office and talk to him 
personally. Together they can work 
out a press relations arrangement. 
The librarian tells the editor what 


' the library has to offer in the way of 


news. The editor tells the librarian 
what the paper will be willing to 
use. Out of that visit may come a 
plan whereby the librarian writes a 
weekly column, or one of the paper’s 
reporters is assigned to make periodic 
visits to the library. The main point 
is that the librarian has established 
a personal contact with the paper. 
And no one has ever found a com- 
pletely successful substitute for per- 
sonal contact. Two or three such 
visits to editors and the librarian has 
covered the field. All the newspapers 
covering the area served by the li- 
brary have been contacted. 

But now consider the state libra- 
rian’s situation. The state library’s 
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responsibility is to the entire state, 
not just to the community where its 
headquarters happen to be located. 
In its efforts to tell the people about 
its services, the state library would 
be unfair if it concentrated its pub- 
licity in one section of the state and 
neglected or ignored the other sec- 
tions. All newspapers, all newspaper 
editors in the area it serves should be 
treated alike. 


But in Illinois, for instance, there 
are 850 newspapers. So you see what 
happens to personal contact in a sit- 
uation like that. It’s simply out of 
the question. If I, as publicity man 
for the Illinois State Library, at- 
tempted to see every one of those 850 
editors personally on—say,—an an- 
nual basis, I wouldn’t have any time 
left to write stories to send to them. 

You can’t establish that personal 
relationship with all the editors you 
must serve that a community libra- 
rian can. Your only relationship with 
the editors is the stories you send 
them. And unless those stories are 
prepared in a way that will interest 
the editors, they will never get into 
print. That’s where the professional 
touch comes in. 

Editors have been described as the 
“forgotten men of publicity.” And to 
that I say “Amen.” Too many peo- 
ple seeking to reach the public 
through newspapers, some of them 
professional publicity people, forget 
that unless they convince the editor 
of the importance of their stories, 
they will never reach that public. 
Unless you convince him, you aren’t 
even going to get the bat off your 
shoulder, let alone get to first base. 

It might seem, at first thought, 
that editors are an irascible, arbitrary 
group of individuals who delight in 
throwing things away. They’re not. 
They are just as conscientious about 
serving the public as librarians are. 
And they are doing a wonderful job. 
The American press is still the best 
in the world by a very large margin. 
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But they have a tremendous amount 
of material thrown at them every day 
from every kind of special interest 
group imaginable. Every day they 
have to wade through a small moun- 
tain of mimeographed and typewrit- 
ten material that somebody is trying 
to get into the paper. Over here they 
have their papers, with a limited 
amount of room. Over here they 
have a bottomless pit for a waste- 
basket. Editors’ wastebaskets are 
like street cars or busses in big cities 
—there’s always room for one more 
in them. Somewhere in that moun- 
tain of mail is your story. When the 
editor comes to it, it means nothing 
more to him than the one before it 
or the one to come next. He doesn’t 
know you the way he knows the local 
librarian. He must judge you solely 
on the story you have sent him. If 
it’s not good or if it is poorly pre- 
pared and presented, I don’t think I 
have to tell you where it is going to 
wind up. But if it is good and is 
well prepared and presented, the edi- 
tor is only too glad to carry it in his 
paper. 

Well, how do we go about satisfy- 
ing these fellows? What are these 
standards of theirs that must be met 
before we can get space in their 
papers? My telling about the editors’ 
problems has probably made this 
sound like a pretty tough proposi- 
tion, but it really isn’t. There are a 
lot of good news stories around a 
state library that editors will be 
happy to get. Last year at the IIli- 
nois State Library we sent out 33 
news releases to every paper in the 
state, plus about three times that 
many which went to certain sections 
of the state. 


I do want to tell you what kind of 
stories we have found to be most 
successful in meeting editors’ de- 
mands, but first I want to say a little 
about the general classifications of 
newspaper stories. Almost every ele- 
mentary textbook on journalism will 
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divide newspaper stories into two 
classes: News stories and feature 
stories. The news story is just what 
its name implies. It is new. The time 
element is perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing about it. “The governor 
announced today that he will call the 
legislature into special session next 
week.” “The chamber of commerce 
voted today to sponsor a drive for 
cleaner streets and alleys in the city.” 
“John Jones was elected mayor of 
Springfield in yesterday’s election by 
a two to one margin.” It’s all new. 
It hasn’t happened before, or been 
announced before. 

Then there is the feature story. 
The true feature story is what news- 
papers call “time copy.” It can be 
used today, mext week or next 
month, and it is good at any one of 
those times. In other words, the time 
element is not important. You’ve 
seen stories of that type. Some local 
man has a particularly unusual 
hobby. A reporter visits him, finds 
out what he is doing, how he got 
started, and what he expects to do 
with it in the future, and writes a 
story about it. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the story appears 
in the paper today, tomorrow or next 
week. 

I like to make a third classifica- 
tion—one of those hyphenated things. 
The news-feature. I would describe 
this type as a story which can stand 
as news alone, but which because of 
some additional factor is lifted out 
of the ordinary news classification 
and becomes more interesting. The 
human interest angle in a news story 
is the type of thing I mean. 

For instance, there was a story 
which appeared in the newspapers 
about a week ago that may serve as 
an example. A couple of boys who 
belonged to an archery club saw a 
man prowling around at the back of 
the lot where they lived. They got 
out the bows and arrows and let fly 
at him. And got him. They punc- 
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tured him with the three arrows they 
shot. That was a good little news 
story right there. But what made it 
especially interesting was the fact 
that the fellow who was on the re- 
ceiving end of the arrows was an 
Indian. 

Every newspaper office has its 
classic stories, and one of those told 
repeatedly around the Illinois State 
Journal office in Springfield will 
illustrate this sort of thing. One of 
the Journal’s correspondents in a 
small town called the state editor one 
night. “Got a death for you,” he 
said. “All right,” the state editor 
said, and the correspondent began 
rattling off the vital statistics. Tom 
Franklin of this city died about 3 
a. m. today, aged 45 years. He is 
survived by his wife, Ethel; two fons, S/7) 
John and Harry; one daughter, 
Helen; his parents, two sisters. 
Thomas Edward Franklin was born 
in this city, a son of Edward and 
Margaret Johnson Franklin. He at- 
tended local schools and grew to 
manhood in this community. For 
the last 20 years he has operated a 
farm two miles north of town on the 
old Chatham road. He was a mem- 
ber of the Odd Fellows and Elks 
lodges. Funeral services will be—and 
soon. Every minute detail was there. 
Finally the correspondent said, “Well, 
that’s all.” 

But at the point the state editor 
asked, “Well, what happened to Mr. 
Franklin? He was rather a young 
man, only 45. What caused his 
death.” 

“Well,” the correspondent said, 
“That’s a funny thing. Tom was a 
well liked fellow. Just about every- 
body in town thought pretty much 
of Tom. But every once in a while 
he’d get drunk. Well, Saturday 
night he came into town and got 
pretty drunk and unruly. So the 


chief of police locked him up. You 
know, our old jail here isn’t very 
much. During the night that damn 
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thing caught fire and burned down, 
and Tom was burned to death.” 

Well, I think you see what I mean. 
Of course, the ancient Greek advice 
of “Nothing too much” applies here, 
too. Another one of the Journal’s 
correspondents provided a_ rather 
amusing example of over-zealousness 
in giving background material to the 
main event. Her contribution was a 
routine birth announcement, and it 
read something like this: 

“Mr. and Mrs: James Bradley of 
this city became the parents of a 
daughter, born at 1 a. m. today at St. 
Francis hospital, weight, 6 pounds, 
8 ounces. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Bradley injured his head several 
weeks ago when he was backing his 
car out of the garage.” 

Not content with that rather 
strange association of events, she 
went on to describe quite vividly how 
Mr. Bradley got his head wedged be- 
tween the car and the garage door in 
his over-zealousness to protect his 
car’s fenders. 

I don’t suppose that as state libra- 
rians you will have occasion to sub- 
mit stories like that to the news- 
papers, so you can successfully avoid 
the difficulties those two correspond- 
ents had. 

Of those three general types of 
stories—news, feature and news- 
feature—the best response can be ex- 
pected from the straight news story. 
Editors like good features and news- 
features, but their primary interest is 
news. If they are pressed for space, 
and they usually are, a news story 
will get the preference over either of 
the other two. 

Our most successful story at the 
Illinois State Library was one which 
told about a substantial increase in 
circulation over a certain period of 
time. There wasn’t any heart-tug- 
ging human interest in the story, any 
humor, any effort to entertain. It 
was a straight-forward factual pre- 
sentation of how circulation had in- 
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creased over a particular period of 
time, how much it had increased, and 
a breakdown of the increases in dif- 
ferent departments of the library. 
Our next most successful story was 
again a straight news story—this time 
telling about the delivery of a new 
bookmobile, how it brought our fleet 
up to six, made one bookmobile 
available for each library region in 
the state and told which region the 
new one would serve. Stories an- 
nouncing the schedule for our spring 
regional meetings and our fall school 
library conferences always get good 


play. 


My most pleasant surprise was 
caused by the response to stories 
about exhibits which we had set up 
at the library. The first time I wrote 
a story about an exhibit, I did it 
rather reluctantly, because, I reas- 
oned, an editor 200 miles away wasn’t 
going to use up space in his paper to 
tell about our exhibit. The people 
of his city certainly weren’t going to 
travel 200 miles just to look at it un- 
less it was a copy of the Bible auto- 
graphed by the author. So I didn’t 
send the story to all the newspapers 
in the state; only to the local papers 
and the press services. The next 
thing I knew a young lady from the 
Associated Press was on the telephone 
asking for more information about 
the exhibit. She called me three 
times that afternoon asking for ad- 
ditional information. The story that 
she wrote and which went out over 
the AP wire netted us a very gratify- 
ing batch of clippings. And at that, 
it went only to the daily papers. The 
500 or 600 weekly papers in the state 
didn’t even get a crack at it. Since 
then I have sent stories about exhibits 
to all papers. 

I am not going to say very much 
about the feature story, because I 
feel that as a general rule it is a 
good type of story to avoid. The 
feature story, you remember, is the 
one which has no time element; it 
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can be used today, next week or next 
month. It is because of that lack 
of time element that I prefer to avoid 
it. The mortality rate is too high. 


Besides, with the use of a little in- 
genuity, what started out to be a 
feature story can be converted into 
the news-feature. It can be given 
timeliness. An example of that is 
what we did with a story about our 
recordings for children. We had the 
recordings, we had had them for 
some time and we were going to con- 
tinue having them. No time element 
there. But along about the middle of 
Js we sent out a story sug- 

gesting that with the decreasing num- 
ber of daylight hours in a day, chil- 
dren were going to have to spend 
more time in the house, and a good 
way to help them fill up that time 
would be to borrow recordings for 
them from the State Library. We 
didn’t say it, but the suggestion was 
there that this was a method of keep- 
ing them off the ceilings and cutting 
down on the number of wrestling 
matches on the living room floor and 
the number of crayon marks on the 
walls. And it might also tend to dis- 
tract them from some of the radio 
versions of the comics. 


Another seasonal tieup we made 
was the story, released about the 
middle of the hunting season, in 
which we asked hunters, “Now that 
you’ve shot the varmints, what are 
you going to do with them?” Well, 
we said, here is list of books that are 
just full of good recipes for preparing 
fowl and game. It worked. We got 
good response. If we had merely 
sent out a story saying the Illinois 
State Library has a fine collection of 
cook books, it would have wound up 
in wastebaskets all over the state. 
Another type of story which is 
usually well received, and which we 
do about once a year, is based on the 
range and oddity of the questions 
that we are asked. I don’t think I 
need say any more about that. 
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Every one of you has had the same 
experience. Keep a list of those odd 
and apparently screwball questions— 
with the answers—for a couple of 
months, and you’ll have material for 
a story that will interest most 
editors. 

You have probably noticed already 
that there is one thing all these types 
of stories I have been mentioning 
have in common. That is that they 
will be equally interesting in all parts 
of the state. No one section of the 
state, no one community—even the 
local community—is specially 
favored. 

And that brings us to the second 
difference between press relations for 
the local and the state library—that 
the state library should limit itself to 
fewer types of stories than the local 
library need do. 

These little chit-chat items that 
tend to serve the local library’s pur- 
poses very well have simply no place 
in the press releases of a state library. 
The state library should keep itself 
above the level of what the news- 
papers call “personals.” Miss Soandso 
of the reference department will 
spend her vacation in Michigan this 
year. Miss Suchandsuch of the art 
department will give a talk on “Mod- 
ern Art” before the Crossroadsville 
Woman’s club. Such trivia as that 
may be sent to the local papers, if 
you feel you must, but it is my firm 
opinion that it is a waste of time— 
your time and the editor’s. If you 
are going to load him with that kind 
of material he will soon begin to 
think of you in terms of that kind 
of material only, and when you do 
come up with a good story he might 
miss it. As soon as he sees your 
letterhead, he will immediately think 
of inconsequential items. That would 
be carelessness on his part, of course, 
but it would be carelessness which 
you have encouraged. 

If any general rules can be made 
about press relations, I would say 
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that this is the first one: Don’t send 
stories to the newspapers just for the 
sake of sending stories. Over the 
long pull, you will get far better re- 
sponse if you will wait until you have 
a good story before sending anything. 
Then you condition the editor to 
think of you in terms of good stories, 
and he will never drop your contribu- 
tions into the wastebasket with only 
a casual glance. 

One of the favorite types of news- 
paper publicity for local libraries is 
the book review. Here again is some- 
thing I think the state library should 
skip. Publishers are constantly send- 
ing book reviews to newspapers, 
magazines, special publications and 
everywhere else. There’s no sense in 
your adding to that accumulation on 
the editor’s desk. He will use a book 
review from the local library, but 
probably only because it comes from 
the local library. He feels that by 
doing so he is supporting a local in- 
stitution. He doesn’t feel that way 
about you. 

And the same thing is pretty true 
of stories which are little more than 
a listing of books—books just re- 
ceived, books on special topics, books 
for seasonal reading, and so on. The 
editor will use those stories for the 
local library, but not for you. 

Generally speaking, the state li- 
brary should limit its news releases 
to items of statewide interest. That’s 
where your responsibility lies. 

I don’t mean to say that sectional 
stories should be eliminated entirely. 
They have a very definite place in 
state library press relations. What I 
do want to caution against is sending 
a purely sectional story to areas of 
the state which would not be in- 
terested in it. The method we use on 
stories about our regional meetings 
may serve as an example. 

The first story says that the 32nd 
annual series of regional meetings will 
be held during April, it lists the 
cities where they will be held, gives 
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the dates and tells where in the in- 
dividual cities the meetings will be. 
That story is sent statewide. Then, 
as the time approaches for each 
separate meeting, we get that par- 
ticular program, write a story about 
just it, and send it to only the sec- 
tion of the state from which people 
may be expected to attend. By the 
time we have done that for each 
regional meeting, we have again cov- 
ered the entire state, but only a sec- 
tion at a time. 

Well, there are a lot more things 
that could be said about press rela- 
tions for state libraries. About press 
relations for all varieties of libraries. 
Preparation of copy, technique of 
writing news stories, timing of re- 
leases and so on. But that is getting 
down pretty much to details—the 
kind of details that anyone with even 
a little newspaper experience knows. 
And I have already said that if you 
can possibly do it, you should have 
professional assistance in this field. 
It will more than repay you. 


There is just one more thing I 
would like to suggest. From what 
Mr. Brahm told us earlier, state li- 
braries have almost as many differ- 
ent kinds of organizational setups as 
there are state libraries. With that 
wide divergence of systems, some of 
you are probably wondering how you 
could ever do any of the things I have 
been recommending. Undoubtedly 
the matter of the cost of such an un- 
dertaking is bothering some of you. 
Sending mailings to all the news- 
papers becomes a rather expensive 
proposition in most of our states. 
And there is the matter of hiring pro- 
fessional help. Perhaps the money 
just isn’t there. 

Well, here is a less expensive sub- 
stitute. It is, definitely, a substitute, 
however, and it won’t be as effective 
as distributing your own stories. In 
the cities where your libraries are lo- 
cated there are undoubtedly local 
bureaus of the three major press serv- 
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ices—Associated Press, United Press 
and International News Service. 
These organizations are manned by 
experienced newsmen and among the 
three of them they serve all the daily 
papers in your state. It wouldn’t be 
too difficult for you to establish per- 
sonal contact with the three bureau 
chiefs, find out from them what kind 
of stories they would consider worth 
putting on their statewide wires. You 
can do pretty much the same thing 
with them that a local community li- 
brarian can do with the local editor. 
When you have an idea for a story 
yourself, you can call them and ask 
if they would be interested in it. 

As I said, it is only a substitute, 
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and it has two great disadvantages 
over writing and distributing your 
own stories. The press services will 
write the story to suit themselves, 
and they will probably not write it 
just the way you would like them 
to do. And because they usually 
serve only daily papers, you will miss 
completely that wonderful field of the 
small community weekly papers. 

We place great importance on those” 
smal) weekly papers. They are the 
ones that are read thoroughly from 
front page to back page by almost 
every subscriber. When you get your 
story in one of them, you are sure it 
is going to be read. When it appears 
in a daily paper, you can only hope. 


U. OF I. CHICAGO UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION 
LIBRARY ACQUIRES 40,000 VOLUMES IN 
FOUR YEARS 


Davip K. MAxXFIELD* 


F our years of solid growth are re- 
ported for the Chicago Undergrad- 
uate Division Library of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Founded in 1946 to 
serve 4,000 students in the College of 
Liberal Arts, College of Commerce, 
and College of Engineering—and be- 
ginning without a single book or staff 
member—the Library now boasts a 
book-stock of 40,000 volumes, and a 
full-time staff of twenty-three. The 
student body—still 4,000 strong— 
consisted of 85% veterans four years 
ago, but now includes a mere 22% 
of G.I.’s, the present students being 
recruited directly from local high 
schools. 

Although college and university li- 
braries are said to double their hold- 
ings every twenty years, this one has 
doubled its collections three times 
since they were first reported’ so that 
they are now eight times as large as 


* Librarian. 
oe LIBRARIES, v. 29, p. 100, Feb., 


in January 1947. Staff members are 
quite proud of their acquisition 
achievement, since a check of the li- 
brary statistics reported for 820 col- 
leges and universities by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in 1948* 
shows that 409 institutions possessed 
39,999 volumes or less, while 411 had 
40,000 or more, the range varying all 
the way from no library at all (3 in- 
stitutions) to one million volumes or 
more (11 institutions). Thus, having 
started from absolute scratch, the li- 
brary has reached the mid-point 
among American college and univer- 
sity libraries in terms of holdings in 
a mere four years! 

The Librarian reports that approx- 
imately 90% of the book-stock was 
assembled by purchase to meet spe- 
cific local needs, and that only about 
10% was acquired by selection from 
gifts, etc. Included in the 40,000 


2 AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
American universities and colleges, edited by A. J. 
Brumbaugh. Sth ed. Washington, D. C., 1948. 
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volume total are 4,000 volumes of 
bibliographical tools and standard 
reference works, and 5,000 volumes 
of selected long runs of bound 
periodical files. The current peri- 
odical subscription list includes 537 
titles. 

Other progress reported includes: 
Extensive expansion and improve- 
ment of the Library’s 20,000 square 
foot reading room, stack, and office 
facilities; a 436% increase in general 
home loan since 1946/47, and similar 
increases of 612% and 230% in re- 
serve book use and completed refer- 
ence questions respectively; the in- 
auguration of a library instruction 
program designed to reach 2,000 
freshmen annually; and the recruit- 
ing of a well-qualified staff to man 
the Library’s five departments. 

The following individuals with 
academic rank constitute the profes- 
sional staff: 


DAVID K. MAXFIELD, Libra- 
rian 
ROBERT B. HARNESS, Refer- 


culation Librarian 

MRS. MARY E. TOMLINSON, 
Catalog Librarian 

MRS. HELEN B. SCHMIDT, Ac- 
quisition Librarian 


yp ence Librarian 

( \ MRS. JANE S. STRABLE, Cir- 
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MRS. ELAINE C. SIMPSON, 
Assistant Reference Librarian 

ETHEL OINK, Serials Librarian 

BERNADETTE SULLIVAN, 
Assistant Catalog Librarian 

ROSE VIETZEN, Assistant Cata- 
log Librarian 


In addition to the above, there are 
also fourteen full-time civil service 
clerks, and a number of part-time 
student assistants. 

The total number of circulation 
transactions recorded in 1949/50 was 
50,007, and the number of completed 
reference questions was 17,044. The 
Library’s unusual location on the end 
of Chicago’s Navy Pier—3,000 feet 
out in Lake Michigan—coupled with 
the fact that all students and faculty 
commute long distances every day, 
concentrates heavy library use into 
the period 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. each 
day, Monday through Friday. For 
similar reasons the Library is not 
open evenings, Saturday afternoons, 
or Sundays. 

To the staff’s great regret, heavy 
book losses one year ago have made 
it necessary to inspect all books and 
brief-cases at a single exit point. 
This expedient is considered prefer- 
able to any weakening of the Li- 
brary’s open-shelf policy. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY 


Fewer and larger public library sys- 
tems, together with a 50 per cent in- 
crease in annual expenditures for li- 
brary operations, are possible in the 
next decade and would result for the 
first time in a “truly national library 
service” for the whole United States. 

These are the two major findings 
of the recently-completed Public Li- 
brary Inquiry, as set forth in the gen- 
eral report of the Inquiry by its di- 
rector, Robert D. Leigh. The full 
report has been published in book 
form by Columbia University Press 


under the title, The Public Library 
in the United States. 

The Public Library Inquiry began 
nearly three years ago when the 
American Library Association asked 
the Social Science Research Council 
to make a study of the public library 
in the United States. 

With a grant of $200,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation, Dr. Leigh, 
well-known political scientist, former 
president of Bennington College, and 
now a professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, began the study with a staff 
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of twenty-four research associates 
and assistants. 

During the study, nineteen special 
projects were carried out, five of 
which have been published as books 
by Columbia University Press, with 
one more to come. The study was 
unique in that it was conducted by 
social scientists rather than by libra- 
rians themselves. The Inquiry had 
its headquarters on the Columbia 
University Campus, with space and 
facilities supplied by the Columbia 
School of Library Service. 


Instead of the present 7,408 sep- 
arate public library units, which pro- 
vide inadequate service in many parts 
of the country and no service at all 
for 35,000,000 Americans, “we might 
have less than a thousand public li- 
brary systems, which together would 
serve the whole population,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Leigh’s report. 

Some of these, the report con- 
tinues, “would be the familiar city 
systems having a headquarters li- 
brary and a number of branches. 
But by extension, contract, or other 
cooperative arrangement, a city sys- 
tem would serve the whole metropoli- 
tan region of which it is the center. 
Outside the cities the large numbers 
of small and middle-sized libraries 
would continue to serve the com- 
munities which created them. But 
they would be related to other libra- 
ries in groups to constitute regional 
library systems with general pools 
of books and other materials, with 
specialized professional personnel 
available for guidance throughout the 
system, with a centralized system of 
reference:and for processing of books 
and materials, usually located in the 
largest library in the system. 

“Each library within the system,” 

-the report emphasizes, “would have 
its own appointed librarian and li- 
brary board, could order its own 
books and could carry on its own dis- 
tinctive library services. But in addi- 
tion, its patrons might through it 
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have access to a pooled book collec- 
tion totaling at least 100,000 volumes. 

“The first significant fact with re- 
gard to library expenditures,” ac- 
cording to the report, “is their rela- 
tive insignificance. In 1948-49 the 
United States spent just under $100,- 
000,000 on its public libraries. Al- 
though there has been an average 
annual increase of 15 per cent in ex- 
penditures in the last four years, pub- 
lic library outlays have not grown in 
relation to all other public expendi- 
tures. The present total is less than 
one-sixth of one per cent of the pub- 
lic budget for operating the public 
services of all kinds. It is only a 
little more than two per cent of the 
expenditures for the nation’s public 
schools.” 

In fact, the report declares, Ameri- 
cans spend half as much again on 
billiards and bowling alleys as they 
do on public libraries. 


If the nation’s public libraries were 
reorganized into only 1,000 systems 
instead of nearly 7,500 units, and if 
the programs of school and research 
libraries were coordinated with them, 
these three “networks,” Dr. Leigh be- 
lieves, “would provide people of all 
ages in all places in the United States 
with abundant opportunity to learn 
so far as library materials can give 
that opportunity. This would mean 
that children in every town and vil- 
lage and school district would have 
available the wealth of modern and 
classic children’s books and that their 
parents would be advised and stimu- 
lated in the guidance of their chil- 
dren’s reading by librarians who 
know what children’s literature is 
best adapted to all ages. 

“It would mean that women’s club 
chairman would receive skilled guid- 
ance and selected materials for her 
study program of the year and that 
the musicians of a town would have 
a library of music books, records, and 
scores no one of them could afford to 
own. It would mean that the seri- 
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ous, specialized worker living many 
miles from the nearest village would, 
via bookmobile, regional library, and 
area bibliographical center, have 
available to him the specialized lit- 
erature of his field. 

“Every adult seeking information 
or reading for his own interests and 
needs would have recourse to a li- 
brary and the services of a librarian 
to help him get what he wants. In 
the broadest sense, his library would 
be the library resources of the whole 
country.” 


Dr. Leigh warns, however, that 
“local sources of taxation are so lim- 
ited in most states that if public li- 
raries are to approach the objectives 
of service laid down by their leaders 
there should be some participation by 
the state in their financial support. 
State aid to public libraries hitherto 
has been so extremely small that it 
has scarcely affected either the 
quality or quantity of library service 
for the country as a whole. 

“The direction of desirable de- 
velopment has been given in a few 
states, however, by voting state 
grants in substantial amounts, but 
limiting them to city, county, or 
regional library systems large enough 
to do the modern library job. In this 
way state participation in support of 
the public libraries not only provides 
much-needed supplementary revenue 
but also accelerates the reorganization 
of the library systems themselves, 
whether in rural regions or in metro- 
politan urban centers, to take full ad- 
vantage of the economies and greater 
resources inherent in larger units.” 


Dr. Leigh also sees a need for “fed- 
eral grants of modest amounts in aid 
of specified state programs for build- 
ing larger library units in areas 
where they do not exist.” He warns, 
however, that “if the Federal funds 
are not to be wasted in some of the 
states having grossly inadequate state 
library staffs and funds, the creation 
of an adequate state library unit 
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must be a condition for the grant.” 

He believes that “with such a pro- 
vision Federal grants in the next 
decade would serve to stimulate the 
development of a modern public li- 
brary program, especially in the lag- 
gard states, without removing the 
major responsibility for public li- 
brary direction and support from the 
states and localities.” 

The studies conducted by the Pub- 
lic Library Inquiry “indicate that at 
present price levels at least $100,000 
annual expenditures for each library 
system, including pooled stocks and 
personnel in the cooperating libra- 
ries, is required for maintaining a 
regional library with resources suf- 
ficient to provide modern public li- 
brary service.” 

Dr. Leigh points out that while the 
movement for building larger public 
library systems by consolidation, fed- 
eration, or voluntary association has 
centered largely on less populous 
areas, it is equally desirable in metro- 
politan regions. Pooling of resources 
in large urban areas, he says, “has as 
much promise of economy as in rural 
regions.” 

The possible and desirable program 
of larger units and increased expendi- 
tures, it is pointed out, are objectives 
upon which librarians are officially 
agreed. 

One difficulty, the Inquiry found, 
lies in the nation’s library schools. 
Many of them, Dr. Leigh contends, 
“are too small, too poor in budgetary 
and faculty resources and equipment 
to provide the instruction, research, 
and leadership called for if public li- 
braries are to move significantly to- 
ward their accepted objectives.” 

The Inquiry found that ten per 
cent horizontal increase in profes- 
sional library salaries would prob- 
ably suffice to put them on a plane 
of comparative equality with the pro- 
fessional groups with which libraries 
are in direct competition in recruiting 
personnel. 
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“Librarians,” Dr. Leigh says, “are 
not at present clearly defined or fully 
organized as a professional group. 
Perhaps they may best be categorized 
as a skilled occupation on its way to 
becoming an organized profession.” 
On the other hand, the Inquiry study 
“established a solid factual base for 
correcting the caricatures” of libra- 
rians “that have arisen from the al- 
most universal human tendency to 
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assume the existence of general occu- 
pational characteristics from a few 
exceptional cases. Librarians have 
been pictured frequently as acidulous 
old maids, timid, retiring bookworms, 
or sweet impractical idealists, as 
masculine women and feminine men. 
The Inquiry findings lead to the con- 
clusion that as a group librarians 
have backgrounds, interests and tem- 
peraments normal for persons en- 
gaged in the intellectual occupations.” 


THE INDEX OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


Prepared by the University of Illinois Library School 
Under Direction of HERBERT GOLDHOR* 


Tuis index is a statistical measure of the rate of circulation achieved by Illinois public 
libraries as compared with their circulation in 1939. The index is based on current monthly 
circulation reports from 36 libraries, which as a group are known to constitute a repre- 
sentative sample of all the public libraries in the State. The figures below are percentages 
based on 100 as the actual circulation of the libraries in the sample group for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1939. The figure for each quarter is that percentage which is 
larger than the rates of circulation of exactly one-half of the 36 libraries for the three 
months in question, and is smaller than the rates of circulation of the other half of the 
36 libraries. For further information on the Illinois Index and how to use it, see earlier 
issues of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 


TABLE 1. ILLINOIS PuBLic LIBRARY CIRCULATION BY THREE-MONTH PERIODS SINCE 
JANUARY, 1949, BasED ON A SAMPLE OF 36 LIBRARIES (Circulation for the 
Corresponding Three-Month Period of 1939=100). 


Jan.,Feb.,Mar. Apr.,May,June July, Aug., Sept. Oct., Nov., Dec. 
1949 72 85 90 74 
1950 78 86 


* Associate Professor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 


Do you know the monthly publi-_ 
cation of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission—Public Aid in Illinois? 
In addition to covering current 
trends in the public assistance pro- 
grams (Old Age Pension, Aid to De- 
pendent Children, Blind Assistance, 
General Assistance) in Illinois and 
throughout the nation, it contains 
articles written by authorities in the 
fields of health and welfare. 

Perhaps your civics classes would 
find this material helpful as source 
material. 

* Director of Libraries in Public Schools, Alton, 


Ill., and member of State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


The Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion must of necessity restrict the cir- 
culation of Public Aid in Illinois be- 
cause of its limited printing alloca- 
tion. However, its purpose is to 
reach those individuals, agencies and 
organizations which have _ special 
need for this type of information. 
Therefore, any school library wishing 
to be placed on the mailing list may 
address such a request to Carl K. 
Schmidt, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, 160 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 


SPORT STORIES 


This is one of a series of subject booklets prepared at the Illinois State 
Library for school libraries. At the request of school librarians, the suggested 
classification and subject headings have been included. 


Bell, Margaret Elizabeth 


Pirates of icy strait. illus. Morrow, cl1943. $2.00 6-8 (W) 


1. Alaska—Fiction 
2. Fishing—Fiction 
3. Sea stories 


Brown, Margaret Wise 


Little fisherman. illus. Scott, c1945. $1.50 1-3 (WwW) 
1. Fishing—Fiction 
Shute, Beatrice Joy 

sc Shift to the right. illus. Macmillan, 1943. $2.00 7-9 (Ww) 


1. Short stories 
2. Sports—Fiction 


Duncan, Norman 


Adventures of Billy Topsail, a story for boys. illus. Revell, c1906. $2.00 5-8 


1. Fishing—Fiction 
2. Newfoundland—Fiction 


Edmonds, Mary D. 


Out of the net. illus. Oxford, cl1940. $2.00 7-8 (Ww) 


1. Fishing—Fiction 
2. Newfoundland—Fiction 


Fishel, Richard Mark and Hare, Clair 
796.357 ‘ 


Terry and Bunky play baseball. illus. Putnam, cl947. $1.50 3-5 (Ww) 
Baseball 


sc 


sc 
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Flack, Marjorie 


What to do about Molly. illus. Houghton, c1936. $1.25 1-2 


1. Fishing—Fiction 
2. Picture books 


Haig-Brown, Roderick Langmere Haig 

Salt water summer. illus. Morrow, c1938. $2.50 7-9 
1. British Columbia—Fiction 
2. Fishing—Fiction 


Harkins, Philip 
Southpaw from Sen Francisco. Morrow, c1948. $2.50 6-9 
1. Baseball—Fiction 


Hayes, Florence (Sovy) 

* Skid. illus. Houghton, cl1948. $2.50 4-7 
1. Baseball—Fiction 

2. Negroes—Fiction 


Kelley, Robert Fulton ed. 

Junior sports anthology. illus. Howell, Saskin, c1945. $2.50 
1. Short stories 
2. Sports—Fiction 


Reck, Franklin Mering 

Varsity letter. Crowell, c1942. $2.00 7-9 
1. Short stories 
2. Sports—Fiction 


Renick, James L. and Renick, Marion (Lewis) 

David cheers the team. illus. Scribner, c1941. $1.50 4-6 
1. Baseball—Fiction 

Steady. illus. Scribner, c1942. $1.75 4-6 
1. Baseball—Fiction 

Tommy carries the ball. illus. Scribner, c1940. $1.50 3-5 
1. Football—Fiction 


Scholz, Jackson Volney 


Fielder from nowhere. Morrow, cl1948. $2.50 6-9 
. Baseball—Fiction 

Gridiron challenge. Morrow, c1947. $2.50 7-9 
. College stories 
. Football—Fiction 


1 
1 
2 
Tunis, John Roberts 
* All American. illus. Harcourt, c1942. $2.00 6-9 
1. Football—Fiction 
Duke decides. illus. Harcourt, c1939. $2.00 7-9 
1. College stories 
2. Track athletics—Fiction 
*  Highpockets. Morrow, c1948. $2.50 6-9 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
* Iron duke. illus. Harcourt, c1938. $2.00 7-9 
1. College stories 
Keystone kids. Harcourt, cl1948. $2.00 6-9 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
2. Race problems—Fiction 
* Kid comes back. Morrow, c1946. $2.00 6-9 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
Kid from Tomkinsville. illus. Harcourt, c1940. $2.00 7-9 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
Rookie of the year. Harcourt, cl1944. $2.00 6-9 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
World series. illus. Harcourt, cl1941. $2.00 7-9 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
Yea! Wildcats! Harcourt, cl1944. $2.00 7-9 
1. Basketball—Fiction 


Tousey, Sanford 
Fisherman Tommy. illus. Houghton, cl1940. $1.50 3-4 
Fishing—Fiction 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Adams, Caswell ed. 
Great American sports stories. illus. McKay, cl1947. $3.00 
1. Sports 
Archibald, Joe 
Rebel halfback. illus. Westminster Press, c1947. $2.00 
1. Football—Fiction 
Touchdown glory. Westminster Press, cl1949. $2.50 
1. College stories 
2. Football—Fiction 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 
(Ww) 


(W) 


(W) 


(WwW) 
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796.357 


799.2 


799.2 


92 


iF 


796.357 


799.1 


796.9 


796 


Boudreau, Lou 
Player-manager. illus. Little, c1949. 2.75 
1. Baseball 


Brier, Howard M. 

* Blackboard magic. illus. Random House, cl1949. $2.50 
1. Basketball—Fiction 

2. School stories 

‘ Phantom backfield. illus. Random House, c1948. $2.50 
2 


Football—Fiction 
School stories 
Brown, Warren 
Chicago cubs. illus. Putnam, cl1946. $2.75 
Baseball 


2. Chicago Baseball club (National league) 


Corbett, James Edward 

Man-eaters of Kumaon. illus. Oxford, cl1946. $2.00 
Hunting 

India 

Tigers 

Man-eating leopard of Rudrapraying. Oxford, c1948. $2.50 
Hunting—Indi 

Leopards 


Davis, Robert 

Partners of Powder Hole. illus. Holiday, c1947. $2.00 
1. Cape Cod—Fiction 
2. Fishing—Fiction 
Di Maggio, Joseph Paul 
Lucky to be a Yankee. illus. Greenberg, c1946. $2.00 
Baseball 


ne 


i. 


Du Soe, Robert C. 


Sea boots. illus. Longmans, c1949. $12.50 
1. Fishing—Fiction 


Emery, Russell Guy 

T-quarterback. Macrae-Smith, cl1949. $2.50 

College—Stories 

Football—Fiction 

Famous American athletes of today. 10th series. Page, c1947. $3.00 
Athletes 

Sports 


Flood, Richard T. 
Pack that puck. illus. Houghton, cl1948. $2.50 
1. Hockey—Fiction 
2. School stories 
Graham, Frank 


Brooklyn Dodgers; an informal history. illus. Putnam, cl1945. $2.75 
1. Baseball 
2. Brooklyn Baseball club 


Haig-Brown, Roderick Langmere Haig 

River never sleeps. illus. Morrow, c1946. $4.00 
1. Fishing 
Harkins, Philip 


Lightning on ice. Morrow, cl1946. $2.00 
1. Hockey—Fiction 


ne nye 


Harper, Frank 
Skiing for the millions. illus. Longmans, cl1943. $3.00 
1. Skis and ski-rurning 


Jackson, Caary Paul 

All-conference tackle. Crowell, c1947. $2.50 
College stories 

Football—Fiction 

Rose bowl All-American. Crowell, c1949. $2.50 
College stories 

Football—Fiction 

Michigan University—Fiction 


Kieran, John and Daley, Arthur 
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(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(Ww) 


(W) 


Story of the Olymphic games, 776 B.C.-1948 A.D. illus. index Lippincott, cl1948. $5.00 
(Ww) 


1. Olymphic games. Revival, 1896- 
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Leib, Frederick, George 


921 P Sete Mint, grand old man of baseball. illus. Putnam, cl1945. $2.75 (W) 
a. 
2. McGillicuddy, Cornelius, 1862- 
796.357 Detroit tigers. illus. Putnam, c1946. $3.00 (W) 
1. Baseball 
2. Detroit, Baseball club (American league) 
Louis, Joe 


921 * My life story. illus. Duell, c1947. $2.75 
1. Boxing 


| 


Lyons, Dorothy 
Red Embers. illus. Harcourt, c1948. $2.50 (Ww) 


O’Rourke, Frank 

The team. Barnes, c1949. $2.50 (Ww) 
1. Football—Fiction 
Riesenberg, Felix 

Galapagos bound! Smuggling in the tuna fleet. Dodd, c1947. $2.25 (W) 
1. Fishing—Fiction 
2. Galapagos Islands—Fiction 
Sampson, Arthur 


Football coach. Houghton, cl1946. $2.00 (W) 
1. Football—Fiction 


Scholz, Jackson Volney 


Baseball—Fiction 

U.S. Army—Fiction 

Split seconds; tales of the cinder track. Morrow, c1927. $2.00 
Track athletics—Fiction 


Batter up. Morrow, c1946. $2.00 (W) 
1. Baseball—Fiction 

Goal to go. illus. Morrow, cl1945. $2.00 (W) 
1. Football—Fiction 
2. U.S. Naval academy, Annapolis—Fiction 

Pigskin warriors. Morrow, c1944. $2.00 (W) 
1. Football—Fiction 

Soldiers at bat. illus. Morrow, cl1942. $2.00 (W) 
2. 


Stapp, Arthur D. 

Escape on skis. Morrow, c1947. $2.50 (W) 
1. Mount Rainier national park—Fiction 
2. Skis and ski-running—Fiction 


Tunis, John Roberts 


All America. illus. Harcourt, cl1942. $2.00 (W) 
1. Football—Fiction 
Champions’ choice. Harcourt, c1940. $2.50 (W) 


1. Tennis—Fiction 
Duke decides. illus. Harcourt, c1939. $2.00 (W) 
1. College stories 
2. Olympic games—Revival, 1896—Fiction 
3. Track athletics—Fiction 
* Highpockets. Morrow, c1948. $2.00 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
2. Brooklyn, Baseball club (National league )—Fiction 


Tunis, John Roberts 


** Tron duke. illus. Harcourt, c1937. $2.00 (Ww) 
1. College stories 
** Keystone kids. Harcourt, cl1943. $2.00 (Ww) 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
Kid comes back. Morrow, cl1946. $2.00 (W) 
1. Baseball—Fiction / 

Kid from Tomkinsville. illus. Harcourt, cl1940. $2.00 
1. Baseball—Fiction 

Rookie of the year. Harcourt, cl1944. $2.00 (W) 
1. Baseball—Fiction 

World series. illus. Harcourt, cl1941. $2.00 
1. Baseball—Fiction 
Yea! Wildcats! Harcourt, c1944. $2.50 (Ww) 
1. Basketball—Fiction 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO’S GREAT INSURANCE LIBRARY IS OPEN 
TO YOU} 


RICHARD J. THAIN* 


T Here’s an old saying that a good 
lawyer is not the one who knows all 
there is to know, but one who knows 
where to look to find the answers he 
doesn’t know. The same may cer- 
tainly be said of the insurance man. 
In a field as unbelievably complex 
and varied as insurance, it has be- 
come impossible for any insurance 
man to know all the answers. All he 
has to know, actually, is that the In- 
surance Library of Chicago is located 
at 2109 Insurance Exchange building. 

This institution makes a business 
of helping insurance people find the 
answers they don’t have. Its efficient 
filing system gives the insurance 
person access to the 10,000 books, 
24,000 clippings and 6,000 pamphlets. 
The Insurance Library of Chicago is 
the finest institution of its type in the 
country and contains a copy of every 
important book and pamphlet on in- 
surance that has been published plus 
a week to week file on important 
articles that appear in the various 
periodicals in the field. 

The idea of special libraries main- 
tained by companies, associations and 
industries is a relatively new one, but 
the Insurance Library of Chicago is 
one of the first libraries of this type 
and one of the most popular and 
well-stocked libraries devoted to any 
one field in the country. 


* Editor, Insurance Exchange Magazine. 
+ Reprinted from April, 1950 issue of Insurance 
Exchange Magazine. 


The library was founded in 1933 
by the Fire Underwriters Assn. of the 
Northwest and is now maintained by 
the stock fire insurance companies 
through the Cook County Inspection 
Bureau. 


900 BOOKS CIRCULATE PER MONTH 


“Experience” during 1949 reflects 
the growing importance of the li- 
brary to its patrons. There were 705 
new library cards issued during the 
past year, representing a 10 per cent 
increase in the total number of reg- 
istered borrowers. Some 6,900 books 
circulate in a year, an average of 
about 900 a month. Despite this out- 
standing record, the librarians are 
always surprised to discover how 
many insurance people in the Chi- 
cago area are not aware of the exist- 
ence of the splendid reference facili- 
ties of the library. Almost every day 
somebody comes in and expresses 
surprise at the wealth of knowledge, 
facts and figures which has been ac- 
cumulated here. 

The library now has on its shelves 
books on fire prevention, engineering, 
fire protection, fire hazards, fire- 
fighting, general insurance, fire in- 
surance, casualty, life, inland marine 
and surety. There are also books on 
finance, agency management, letter 
writing, English composition, public 
speaking and insurance laws, as well 
as various loose-leaf services pertain- 
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ing to the insurance field. This ma- 
terial is supplemented by extensive 
pamphlet and clipping files on a 
variety of insurance subjects. 

One of the major functions of the 
insurance librarians, Miss Kathryn 
Graham and her assistant, Mrs. 
Grace Horn, is to answer the great 
number of telephone requests for 
varied information which come into 
the library daily. Miss Graham, who 
took over the post just a few months 
ago upon the resignation due to poor 
health of Mrs. Evalyn Andrews, is a 
graduate in library science of the 
University of Illinois. She is a native 
of Galesburg and for some time was 
a librarian for the University of IIli- 
nois branch at Galesburg. She is no 
stranger to insurance. Her first ex- 
perience was as a secretary for Amer- 
ica Fore in Chicago before she be- 
came a librarian. She decided she 
wanted to get into the special library 
field and what could have been more 
logical than her present post? 


STUDENT HAVEN 


Naturally, a good part of the job 
which the insurance library does is 
for students in the many different 
types of insurance courses. Special 
assistance is given to students in the 
Insurance Institute classes, the 
C.P.C.U. and C. L. U. courses, and 
the educational program sponsored 
by the Chicago Board of Underwrit- 
ers. Students from such institutions 
as Loyola University, the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, the University 
of Chicago, DePaul University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Rosary College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Roose- 
velt College, North Park College, 
Northwestern University and _ the 
University of [Illinois are regular 
users of the library. 

If one wants to form an impres- 
sion about how avid the new genera- 
tion of insurance people are for edu- 
cation, he has but to drop around to 
the insurance library on one of the 
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examination evenings for insurance 
courses. There he will find students 
waiting in a long line for books, fill- 
ing all available chairs and then sit- 
ting around on the floor. This is far 
from the usual situation, however, 
because usually the facilities of the 
spacious library are more than ade- 
quate to place everyone in the soft 
chairs. As every librarian knows, 
you can’t make the chairs too soft, 
without encouraging the sleepers. The 
insurance library has its share of 
dozers as it is. In truth, there is 
nothing like a good solid insurance 
tome to cure insomnia. 

The insurance library has hours 
especially geared for students. Its 
regular hours are from 8:45 a. m. to 
4:45 p. m., five days a week. In ad- 
dition, it is open on three class nights, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
until 6:30 p. m. 

Anyone may apply for a library 
card. In the case of people working 
for an insurance company of any type 
or in the case of brokers, a card is 
issued immediately. For students, 
lawyers and others in related fields, 
references from insurance companies 
must be given and checked before the 
card is issued. All cards are issued 
without charge. 

One of the most used departments 
of the library contains copies of some 
60 current insurance periodicals. Li- 
brary patrons may read them in the 
reading room, or borrow the back 
numbers for one week. Seventeen of 
these journals are indexed in what is 
called the “Industrial Arts Index” 
and any article which has appeared in 
them can be located back to 1926. 

The clippings and pamphlets are 
kept in vertical files. This material 
is kept up-to-the-minute and con- 
tains information not found in books. 
The clippings are mounted to make 
them available for circulation also, 
and both pamphlets and clippings 
may be taken out for one week 
period. 
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NON-INSURANCE REFERENCES 


All of the books in the collection 
do not pertain specifically to insur- 
ance. There are encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries in English, French and 
Spanish, chemical dictionaries, law 
dictionaries, insurance dictionaries, 
and almanacs, books on finance, 
agency management, letter-writing, 
English composition, insurance law 
and all the up-to-date insurance text- 
books. 

The average book may be kept for 
two weeks, but new books are labeled 
seven days and may not be renewed. 
A charge of 2 cents a day is made 
when books are kept overtime. 

The Chicago library is one of four 
insurance libraries in the country, the 
others being at New York, Philadel- 
phia and San Francisco. The Chi- 
cago library has developed a special 
classification and filing system along 
the lines of that used in the New 
York library, which varies in numer- 
ous respects from ordinary library 
practice. The library is fully cata- 
loged and each book is listed as to 
author, title and subject, under a 
simple alphabetical arrangement. The 
patron may ask for information, re- 
new or reserve a book over the tele- 
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phone, and the number is Wabash 
2-4151. 

The library is becoming much more 
widely patronized by people in re- 
lated fields. For example, more than 
200 members of the Chicago fire de- 
partment studying for their promo- 
tional examinations made use of the 
library during 1949. Frequent re- 
quests for information come from 
bankers, lawyers, journalists and 
other professional people, and among 
the recent users were members of the 
civil service commission and the fed- 
eral bureau of investigation. 

All in all, there is enough to do 
around the Insurance Library to keep 
the librarians mighty busy. When 
they catch up on their filing and clip- 
ping, there are always books to shel- 
lac. This is done to preserve the 
books more than to give them the 
glossy appearance. 

The library has two attractions 
which have nothing to do with in- 
surance knowledge. Being on the 
west side of the building, it offers a 
view of the sunset, which is a rare 
enough occasion in smogtown. It is 
also a grandstand seat for watching 
the mail helicopter land on the roof 
of the post office building which is 
easily visible from the window. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


J" LLINOIS DOCUMENTS: A CHECKLIST 
1812-50 


Compiled by Marcaret C. Norton* 


Because of the tight control over 
the purse strings exercised by the 
early General Assemblies, it is pos- 
sible to compile a practically com- 
plete list of documents published by 
the Territory and State of Illinois 
prior to 1850, although in many 
cases no copies can now be found. 
Prior to 1848 all publications except 
for an occasional document paid for 
from the Governor’s contingent fund 
and reported as by him, were spe- 
cifically authorized by the General 
Assembly. Although vouchers for 
payment filed by the Auditor of 
Public Accounts which would verify 
actual publication are not extant, it 
can be assumed that the documents 
ordered printed, with the possible ex- 
ception of several in the territorial 
period, were printed. 

For this early period it seems de- 
sirable to have, not merely a check- 


\e" list of publications of the Territory or 


State but also a guide to Illinois 
documents of the period which were 
also published contemporaneously or 
later in other State publications (as 
in the legislative Journals and Re- 
ports), or privately. The bibliography 
for documents not specifically or- 
dered printed is probably incomplete, 
though such published bibliographies 
as the Library of Congress catalog, 
Sabin, Bowker, Hasse and McMurtrie 
were consulted, also the catalogs of 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


the Illinois State Library and the IIli- 
nois State Historical Library, also an 
unpublished checklist of Illinois im- 
prints on which the late Douglas C. 
McMurtie was working at the time 
of his death. Specifically, it is prob- 
able that besides those listed here, 
other incorporation acts were printed 
privately and that additional Illinois 
memorials were printed by or for 
Congress. Evidence that reports and 
other documents such as Joint Rules, 
customarily printed at regular inter- 
vals, were not ordered printed in 
certain years, is presented as useful 
information. 

Beginning with the Eleventh Gen- 
eral Assembly (1838/39) collected 
documents were issued each session 
under the title “J/linois Reports.” In 
this checklist two assumptions have 
been made: first, that documents 
issued as separates were extra print- 
ings of the J/linois Reports edition; 
and second, that a mere “ordered 
printed” meant just the number 
printed for the collected edition, but 
that an order to print a specified 
number (anywhere from 100 to 10,- 
000) meant that many separates. 
Since tables of contents for the IIli- 
nois Reports are listed in Adelaide R. 
Hasse’s Index to economic material 
in documents of the states of the 
United States: Illinois, analyticals 
have been made here only for the 
regular (biennial or annual) reports 
of State officers departments, for a 
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few special reports which supplement 
the regular reports, and for the 
separates. 

Documents privately printed, but 
for which the State subscribed for a 
number of copies for distribution by 
the State, thus giving them semi- 
official status, are included. Examples 
are certain maps, Breese’s Supreme 
Court reports, etc. 

Printed petitions to the General 
Assembly and other Illinois printed 
documents of an unofficial character, 
found in the State Archives have 
been included since most of them are 
probably unique copies of early IIli- 
nois imprints. Properly these entries 
should be listed with a check list of 
privately printed Illinois materials. 


No attempt has been made to list 
blank forms used by the State, nor 
Governor’s proclamations and elec- 
tion notices advertised in newspapers. 
Such items would be an incomplete 
listing because it could be compiled 
only for those items mentioned am- 
biguously in the appropriation acts 
and reports on the contingency fund, 
and from scanning all early news- 
papers. Examples of forms used for 
militia and civil commissions are in 
the Executive File in the Secretary 
of State’s archives, for the years 1810, 
1811, 1814 and 1831. It is probable 
that some of the payments noted for 
printing Governors’ proclamations, 
writs of election, etc. may have been 
for broadsides, but if so no examples 
of such broadsides have come to hand. 
It is assumed therefore that all of 
these were newspaper advertisements. 
It is impossible to determine this 
point from available source materials. 

The Illinois State Library is anx- 
ious to complete its files of early Ter- 
ritorial and State documents. The 
failure to give complete bibliograph- 
ical data of course indicates that no 
copy of the publication was seen by 
the compiler. Inclusion of full in- 
formation, however, does not imply 
that either the State Library or the 
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Illinois State Historical Library owns 
acopy. We would appreciate having 
librarians check their holdings and to 
notify us if they have copies of any 
of such documents. Where we can- 
not acquire original copies we are 
anxious to secure photostatic copies 
of originals missing from our files. 
Especial thanks are due for assist- 
ance given by Miss Margaret Flint, 
reference librarian of the Illinois State 


Historical Library, to Miss Dorothy 


Bailey, chief of the Illinois Docu- 
ments Collection of the Illinois State 
Library, to Miss Emma Scheffler, 
archival cataloger and Miss Mary 
Winterbauer, archivist typist. All 
mistakes and omissions, however, are 
the personal responsibility of the 
compiler. 


STATE PRINTERS 
Under the Constitution of 1818, the General 
Assembly elected a public printer or printers for 
the vane See Constitution of 1818 Art. III. 


1818-20. Blackwell & Berry 

1820-22. Hall & Eddy elected. See House 
Journal 1820/21 p. 172; Senate Journal p. 87 
Brown & Berry, however, were later awarded 
the contract to print the laws, journals, bills, 
etc. ordered by the two Houses. See House 
Journal 1820/21 p. 68, 76; Senate Journal 
1820/21 p. 110. 
Henry S. Dodge was to furnish the copy. See 

one p. 107; House Journal 1820/21 p. 92, 


1822. 56. Blackwell & Berry 

1826-32. Robert Blackwell 

1832, Mar. 10. Meinrad Greiner was given re- 
cess appointment by Governor, to fill vacancy 

1832-34. John York Sawyer elected, Dec. 1832. 
See House Journal 1832/33 p. 54; Senate Jour- 
nal 1832/33 p. 7 
The Laws and Journals for the 1832/33 ses- 
sion bear the imprint: Greiner & Sherman 

1834-42. John York Sawyer 

1842-44. William Walters 

1844-46. Walters & Weber 

1846-48. George R. Weber 

1849. Charles H. Lanphier 


ILLINOIS TERRITORY 

Illinois. Territory 

a . The territorial records of Illinois. I. 
The executive register, 1809-1818. II. Journal of 
the House of representatives, 1812. Edited by Ed- 
mund J. James. .. . 

Springfield, I1l., Phillips bros. state printers 
1901. 3 pl, 170 p. 21 cm. (Illinois state his- 
torical library. Publications no. 3) 

The first printing for these documents. 


For convenience in reference, other Territorial 
documents have been listed with the State docu- 
ments under each heading, as General assembly, 
Governor, Laws, statutes, etc. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Illinois. general 
Record of the soldiers in the 


services of Iliinois 
Black Hawk war, 1831-32, and in the Mexican 
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war, 1846-8, containing a complete roster of com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men of both wars, 
taken from the official rolls on file in the War 
department, Washington, D. C. With an appen- 
dix, giving a record of the services of the Illinois 
militia, rangers and riflemen, in protecting the 
frontier from the ravages of the Indians from 
1810 to 1813. Prepared and published by au- 
thority of the Thirty-second general assembly, by 
Isaac H. Elliott, adjutant general. . . . 

Springfield, II1., Rokker, state printer 
1882. xxxi, 343 p. 23% cm. 


Illinois. Adjutant general 

Record of the services of Illinois soldiers in the 
Black Hawk war 1831-32 and in the Mexican war 
1846-48, containing a complete roster of com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men of both wars, 
taken from the official rolls on file in the War de- 
partment, Washington, D. C. With an appendix 
giving record of the services of Illinois militia 
rangers and riflemen, in protecting the frontier. 

. 1810 to 1813. Prepared and published 
by ‘authority of the Thirty-second General assembly 
[1881] by Isaac H. Elliott, adjutant-general. 

Springfield, Ill., Journal company, printers and 
binders, 1902. xxiv, 684 p 22 cm. 

Forms v. 9 of “Report of the adjutant gen- 
eral, . Rev. by J. N. Reece. Springfield 1900- 
02. 

“Roster of Illinois volunteers, American-Spanish 
war 1898-99 . by . Reece, adjutant gen- 
eral,” p. [345]-684, leaf. 


[Illinois. Adjutant general] 

A List of Officers of the Illinois Regiment, and 
of Crockett’s Regiment. A List of Non-Com- 
missioned Officers and Soldiers of the Illinois 
Regiment, and the Western Army. 

{n.p., n.d.] 4 to. 

Listed by Sabin, Joseph. A dictionary of books 
relating to America. 34301. 


[Ilinois. Adjutant general] 

Official Register of the Officers of the Illinois 
Volunteers, 1846. Alton, Ill. 1846. 8 vo. 

Listed by Sabin, Joseph. A dictionary of books 
relating to America. 34302. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Attorney general. Kitchell. 1839-40 

Letter from W. Kitchell, esq. attorney- 
general of Illinois {reporting defects, etc. in the 
laws. November 17, 1840] 


Caption title. 8 p. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 12th As- 
sem. 2d Session. December 23, 1840. Laid on 
the table. . 

In IlIlinois reports [to the assembly] 
1840/41. House reports p. [3]-40 

100 copies ordered eahiedk See Same p. [3] 


Illinois. 


AUDITOR OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 


Regular Reports to Each Session of the General 
Assembly 
Illinois (Territory) Auditor of public accounts. 
Berry. 1817-18 
Report. December 1, 1816- December 1, 
1817] PPiled December 8, 1817. 
Not printed separately. 
Printed in House Journal 1817/18 p. 14. 


Tilinois. 


Auditor of public 
181 1 


accounts. 


Report for year ending December 31, 
Filed J ear 30, 1819. 


Berry. 
1818. 
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Printed in House Journal 1819 p. 27-30; Senate 
Journal 1819 p. 24-27. 
Not printed separately. 


Berry. 1818- 


Biennial report [January 1, 1819-December 31, 
1820. Filed January 3, 1821] 

Not printed. See memorandum on filing, in 
House Journal 1820/21 p. 98; Senate Journal 
1820/21 p. 56. 


Auditor of public accounts. 


1818- 


Preliminary report —_ 1, 1821 to Nov. 30, 
1822. December 7, 18 

Not printed separatel 

Printed in Senate y al 1822/23 p. 34. 


oe Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 


=. Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 
neers and treasurer’s reports. January 1, 


Not printed separately. 

Printed in Laws of 1823 p. 222-232. 

p. [222]-228. E. C. Berry, Auditor. Report 
for the two years ending December 27, 1822. 

p. 228-232. R. K. M’Laughlin, Treasurer. Re- 
= the period January 1, 1821 to January 1, 


Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 

Statement of the receipts and expenditures of 
the two preceding years, ending on the 30th Nov- 
vember 1824. December 13, 1824 

Not printed separately. 

Printed in Laws of 1826 p. 99-100. 


Illinois. 
31 


— Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 

Auditor’s report [for the two preceding years, 
ending on the 30th of November 1826. Decem- 
ber 14th 1826] 

Not printed separately. 

paous in Private Laws of 1827 p. [36]-39. 
ta 


Berry. 


Reports of the Auditor and Treasurer to the 
General assembly December 1828. For period 
November 30, 1826-November 30, 1828. 

60 copies ‘of each report ordered printed for 
House. See House Journal 1828/29 p. 68. 

100 copies of each report ordered printed for 
Senate. See Senate Journal 1828/29 p. 62: 

Also printed in Revised Code of 1829 p. [245]- 
249. tab. Report of E. C. age Auditor, De- 
cember 8, 1828, p. [245]-249; of James Hall, 
Treasurer, Pp. 250-252, tab. 

Also printed in Senate Journal 1828/29 p. 54- 
59 and p. 59-62, respectively, tab. 


= Auditor of public accounts. 1818- 


a. Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 

Reports of the Auditor and Treasurer to the 
General assembly, December 8, 1828. For period 
November 30, 1826-November 30, 1828. 

60 copies ‘of each report ordered printed for 
House. See House Journal 1828/29 p. 68. 

100 copies of each report ordered printed for 
Senate. See Senate Journal 1828/29 p. 62. 

Also printed in Revised Code of 1829 p. [245]- 
252, tab.; Senate Journal 1828/29 p. 54-59 and 
Pp. 62, respectivel y. 
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Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 


Reports of the Auditor and Treasurer to the 
General assembly, December 1830. For the two 
years ending November 30, 1830. 

600 copies of each ordered printed for House. 
See House Journal 1830/31 p. 93, 94. 

100 copies ordered printed for Senate. See Sen- 
ate Journal 1830/31 p. 87. . 

Also printed in Laws of 1831. of Audi- 
tor, p. [195]-199 tab.; report of Treasurer, p. 
200-204 tab. Senate Journal 1830/31. Report of 
Auditor p. 83-87; report of Treasurer p. 78-82. 


Auditor of public accounts. Stapp. 1831- 


Report November 30, 1830-December 1, 1832. 
December 7, 1832. 

70 copies ordered printed for House. See House 
Journal 1832/33 p. 48. 

100 copies ordered printed for Senate. See Sen- 
ate Journal 1832/33 p. 41. 

Also printed in Revised statutes of 1833 p. 
[665]-670]; House Journal 1832/33 p. 41-47; 
Senate Journal 1832/33 p. 32-38. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts Report: 

An abstract of the reports of the Auditor and 
Treasurer shall be prepared by the General As- 
sembly and published with the laws of each ses- 
sion. See Revised statutes of 1833 p. 106, 422. 


ae. Auditor of public accounts. Stapp. 1831- 


so for the two years preceding November 

Vandalia, J. Y. Sa 1834. 

500 copies ordered printed for House. See 
House Journal 1834/35 p. 57. 

100 copies ordered printed for Senate. See Sen- 
ate Journal 1834/35 p. 51. 

Also printed in Laws of 1835 p. [241]-246 
tab.; House Journal 1834/35 p. 48-56; Senate 
Journal 1834/35 p. 43-51. 


a. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
4 


[Report showing the total amount of receipts 
and expenditures at the Treasury, during the year 
ending with the 30th day of November 1835] 

No order to print separately. 

Printed in Laws of 1836 p. 279-284; House 
Journal 1835/36 p. 97-102; Senate Journal 
1835/36 p. 66-72. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
41 


[Report showing the amount of receipts and ex- 
penditures at the treasury from 30th November 
1836] to 30th November 1836. December 13, 
1836 

2000 copies ordered printed for House. See 
House Journal 1836/37 p. 37. 

200 copies ordered printed for Senate. See Sen- 
ate Journal 1836/37 p. 55. 

Auditor’s and Treasurer's reports ordered to be 
—— together in pamphlet form. See Same p. 
57. 

Auditor’s report printed in Laws of 1837 p. 
[341]-348; Treasurer’s report in Same p. (348). 
350. 


Also printed in House Journal 1836/37 p. 38- 
47; Senate Journal 1836/37 p. 46-55. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
41 


a Reports of the Auditor and Treasurer 
made in compliance with a resolution of the House 


of representatives of the state of Illinois at its - 
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special session begun and held at Vandalia July 
> 1837. [For period December 3, 1836-June 30, 


7 

Vandalia (Ill.) William Walters, public printer 
1837. 19 p. 22% x 13% cm. tab. 

At head of title: (H.R.) July 13, 1837. Read, 
laid on the table, and 500 copies ordered printed. 

tents: 

Auditor’s report, p. [3]-15 
Treasurer’s report p. [17]-19. 

House ordered 500 copies of each report 
— See House Journal 1837. 2d session p. 

Also printed in 2 Laws of 1837, p. [113]-125. 
Report of Auditor, p. [113]-122; of Treasurer p. 
(123]-125. 

Also printed in House Journal 1837. 2d sess. 
Pp. 33-47. Report of Auditor, p. 33-45; of Treas- 
urer, p. 46-47. 


ie. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 


: ; + Report of the Auditor of the state of 
Illinois to the General assembly December 13, 
1838. Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Disposed of in the same manner in the House of 
representatives. [For period June 30, 1837-De- 
cember 1, 1838] 

Caption title. 13 p. tab. 

At head of title: Ill. Legis. Senate. 11th As- 
sem. 

1000 copies ordered ted. See House Jou 
1838/39 p. 64. 

Senate ordered 400 copies of the reports of the 
Auditor and Treasurer printed together in a 
pamphlet. See Senate Journal 1838/39 p. 62. 

printed in: 

inois reports to the General assemb/ 

1838/39. Senate reports [no. 3] I 

House Journal 1838/39 p. 64-76. 

Senate Journal 1838/39 p. 41-53. 

Laws of 1839 p. [301]-313. 


ee. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 


- «+ Report of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts of the state of Illinois, transmitted to both 
houses of the General assembly, December 14, 
cas [For period December 1, 1838-December 1, 
Springfield, William Walters, blic print 
t head of title page: Illinois Legis. Senate. 
n inois reports [to the General mbI 
1839/40. p. [49]-79. 
Also printed in Laws of 1840 p. i-xvi. 


a Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
4 


Report of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts to both houses of the General assembly. 
[For period December 1, 1839-December 1, 1840] 

Springfield, William Walters, public printer 
1840. 14 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 12th 
Assem. 2d Session. December 10, 1840. Read, 
laid on table. . 

150 copies ordered printed. See /ilinois reports 
ite Be General assembly; 1840/41. House reports] 
p. 65. 

500 copies ordered printed by House. See House 
Journal 1840/41 p. 102. 

Also printed in: 

Illinois_reports [to the General assembly] 
1840/41. House reports p. [65]-78. 

Laws of 1841 p. [1I]-XII. 


of public accounts. Shields. 
. « « Report of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts of the state of Illinois, to the General as- 
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sembly, December 5, 1842. 

1, 1840-December 1, 1 42] 

the table and 500 copies ordered to ‘be ‘printed. 
Caption title. 23 p. tab. 


At head of a Illinois Legis. Senate. 13th 
Assem. Ist Session 

Printed in: 

Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 


1842/43. Senate reports p. [33]-55. 
Laws of 1843 p. [i])-xxiii. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Ewing. 1843- 

46 

. Report of the Auditor of public ac- 

counts, of the state of Illinois, transmitted to both 
houses of the General assembly December 6, 1844. 
[For period December 1, 1842-December 1, 1844] 
Springfield, Walters & Weber, public printers 1844. 
25 p. tab. 

Paged continuously _— this is the report of the 
State treasurer, p. [27]-32 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. Senate. 14th 
Assem. Ist Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the assembly] 
1844/45. Senate reports p [33]-57 


500 copies ordered ae BP for House. See House 
Journal 1844/45 p. 38. 
Also printed in Laws of 1845 p.i-xxv 
Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Campbell. 
1846-57 


Report of the Auditor of public accounts... . 
December 7, 1846. [For period December 1, 
1844-December 1, 1846] 

Caption title. 40 p. tab. 

Paged continuously with this document is Re- 
port of the Treasurer of the state. p. [41]-47. 

In Iilinois reports [to the General assembly] 


1847. Senate reports p. [19]-56. 

650 copies ordered printed by Senate. See 
Same p. [19] 

1000 copies ordered pms by House. See 


House Journal 1846/47 p. 31 
Also printed in Laws of 1847 p. [185]-225, 
tab. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Campbell. 

1846-57 

Biennial report of the Auditor of pub- 

lic. accounts of the state of Illinois. January 12, 
1849. Laid on the table and 500 copies ordered 
to be printed. [For December 1, 1846- 
December 1, 1848] 

Caption title. 14 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois. Legis. Senate. Ist 
Session. 16th Assem. 

In Illinois reports [to the prene assembly } 
1849. Senate reports p. [13]-26 

500 copies ordered Se Senate. See Same p. 13. 

3000 copies ordered printed for the use of the 
House and 200 copies for the Auditor’s office. See 
House Journal 1849 p. 32. 

Also printed in T hens of 1849 p. [iii]-xvi. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Illinois (Territory) Auditor 

The Auditor instructed to publish notice 8 weeks 
in some newspaper printed in this territory, and in 
some public newspaper published at the seat of 
the general government, requiring all non-resident 
land claimants to enter their lands for taxation in 
his office conformably to law. 

See Laws of 1815/16 (1898 ed.) p. 61. 

Probably not published also as a separate. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts 

The Auditor required to advertise tax sales of 
delinquent non-resident lands annually in the paper 
printed at the seat of government, or in some 
other paper printed in the state. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


See Laws of 1823 p. 204; Revised Code otf 
1827 p. 325. 


oo Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 


List of “fy owned by non-residents, 
as entered on the boo subject to tax- 
ation for the hh seem annexed, and upon 
which the taxes have not been paid ‘ 

[Vandalia 1823] 38 p. 29 x 48%, em. 
McMurtrie list. 


Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 
List of lands, owned by 
and others, entered on the books . + 2 
upon which taxes have not been paid 
1824] 13 p. 23 x 30 cm. 
cMurtrie list. 


a. Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 
- . . List of lands, owned by non-residents, 

and others, entered on the books . . . and 

upon which taxes have not been paid . ‘ 
[Vandalia 1825] 27 p. 29 x 46 cm. 
McMurtrie list. 


_. Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 
List of lands entered on the books of 

the Auditor of public accounts, for the state of 
Illinois, subject to taxation for the several years 
set forth (with interest and costs) and upon which 
the taxes have not been paid in conformity to the 
provisions of the several laws for levying and col- 
lecting a tax on land. In all cases the lands in 
the Military tract are described and advertised in 
the name of the original patentees, and taxed ac- 
cording to the class to which they belong. 

[Vandalia 1828] 34 p. tab. 43 x 28% cm. 

At head of title: Illinois intelligencer . . . 
Extra. 

= with identical titles, published as fol- 
ows: 


Berry 32 p. tab. 44 x 28 cm. Illinois intel- 
ligencer—Extra, Oct. 3, 1829 


try. 31 p. tab. 43% x 28 cm. Illinois in- 
telligencer . Extra. October 2, 1830. 
Stapp. 1831-35. 31 p. tab. 45 x 29 cm. Iiili- 
nois intelligencer . . . Extra. September 30, 
1831. 
Stapp. 29 p. tab. 44 x 28 cm. Whig and 
intelligencer . . . Extra. September 22, 1832. 


All in State Archives. Perrin Collection. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. 

The Auditor of public accounts to cause the 
transcript [of delinquent non-resident lands] to be 
published once in some paper printed in this 
state, which publication shall be at least 75 days 
before the date of sale; and the printer shall be 
allowed $.08 state paper for each tract so adver- 
tised. Printer to deposit copy of lists with audi- 
tor, state treasurer, secretary of state, and each 
clerk of the county commissioners’ courts in the 
respective counties, which copies to be kept as 
records of the office 


See Revised Code of 1829 p. 122; Revised 
Statutes of 1833 p. 525-526. 
a Auditor of public accounts. Berry. 1818- 
Report on seminary and school lands. January 


4, a: 
0 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1826- 27 p. 158. 
Also printed in Senate Journal 1826/27 p. 158- 


160. 
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Illinois. 
1831-35 
Communication in compliance with a House 

resolution calling for the whole amount of the 

school, college and seminary funds belonging to 
this state; and also the amount of interest due 

from this state on said funds. January 30, 1835. 
1000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 

1834/35 p. 457. 

Also printed in Same p. 457. 


Auditor of public accounts. 


Illinois. Auditor of 
1831-35 
Statement showing the expenditures of the state 
government from its commencement up to the 
30th day of September 1834, on account of each 
branch thereof, so as to exhibit what has been 
expended or remains due, on account of the ex- 


public accounts. Stapp. 


ecutive, legislative, judicial and military depart- 
— in improvements, etc. December 5, 
4. 


500 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1834/35 p. 61. 
Also printed in Same p. 52-60. 


Illinois. Auditor of Davis. 

1835-41 

Report on the whole amount of school, college 
and seminary fund loaned to the state and th« 
amount of interest accruing at the different peri- 
ods; the amount of unsold seminary lands. De- 
cember 12, 1835. 

500 copies ordered printed for Senate. See Sen- 
ate Journal 1835/36 p. 41. 

Also printed in Same p. 35-40; House Journal 
1835/36 p. 89-94. 

Governor Duncan’s letters of transmissal to 
each house, both dated December 14, 1835, 
printed in House Journal 1835/36 p. 88-89; Sen- 
ate Journal 1835/36, p. 34-35, respectively. 


public accounts. 


oat. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
4 

Communication in answer to resolutions of the 
Senate on the subject of taxable lands, and school 
lands. Filed January 5, 1837. See Senate 
Journal 1836/37 p. 159. 

500 copies ordered printed by Senate. See 
Same p. 162. 

500 copies ordered printed by House. See 
House Journal 1836/37 p. 185. 


Illinois. 
1835-41 
{Communication in compliance with a resolu- 

tion of the Senate requiring the Auditor to ‘“‘re- 

port the amount received on the School 
and College "Funds, and the quantity of Seminary 

Lands sold, together with the dates and amount of 

sales since the 12th of December, 1835, &c.’’ De- 

cember 13, 1836] 

100 copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 

1836/37 p. 39. 

Also printed in Same p. 38-39. 


Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. 1837 -— 
Quarterly statements of money received and 
paid out. 
To be published by the Auditor in the news- 
paper published by the Public Printer. See Laws 
of 1837 p. 24. 


ar as Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
4 
[ Report, in response to House resolution, on the 
saline lands, amount of salines, expenditures of 
etc. Filed December 1836] 
000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1836/37 p. 87, 88. 


Stapp. 
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net, Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
+ 

Report of the whole transactions in relation to 
all the salines. December 20, 36. 

2000 copies ordered printed +4 Senate. See 
Senate Journal 1836/37 p. 115-12 

Also printed in Same p. 115- 131 


a. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
4 

[Communication in compliance with the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, requesting ... a full and 
tabular statement of the condition of the school, 
college and seminary funds. July 14, 1837] 

Ordered printed. See Senate Journal 1837. 2d 
sess. p. 64. 

Also printed in Same p. 61-64, tab. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
41 

Letter of the Auditor of public ac- 

counts, transmitting a report [i.e., reports] of the 


Board of fund commissioners December 13, 1838. 


Caption title. 4 p. 

At head of title: Ill. Legis. Senate. 11th Assem. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1838/39. Senate reports [no. 5 
. Also printed in Senate Journal 1838/39 p. 58- 


Illinois. 1835- 


41 


Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 


Letter of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts, transmitting a statement of the amount 
paid out of the contingent fund &c. December 19, 
238. . 

Caption title. 14 p. tab. 
At head of title: hi. Legis. Senate. 11th Assem. 
In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1838/39. Senate reports [no. 9] 


a Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
. . Letter of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts, transmitting a statement showing the con- 
dition of schools for the year 1837. January 7, 
Caption title. 3 p. tab. 
At head of title: Ill. Legis. Senate. 11th Assem. 
In Illinois reports [to the assembly 
1838/39. Senate reports [no. ] 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Davis. 1835- 
41 
Letter from the Auditor of public ac- 
counts, in relation to the amount of revenue to be 
derived from lands which will become taxable in 
the years 1841-'42-'43; agreeably to a resolution 
of the House. 

~~ ae Wm. Walters, public printer 1841. 
3 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois. Legis. H.R. 12th 
Assem. 2d Session. January 6, 1841. Read, laid 
on the table and ordered to be printed. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1840/41. House reports p. [165]-167 

500 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1842/43 p. 193. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. Shields. 
1841-43 
2 Communication from the Auditor of 
public accounts, in compliance with a resolution 
of the Senate, calling for the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the treasury, since 1835. February 
10, 1843. Laid on the table and 1000 ordered to 
be printed. 
Caption title. 3 p. t 


. tab. 
At head of title: Illinois Legis. Senate. 13th 


= 
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Assem. Ist Session. 
In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1843. Senate reports p. [103]-105. 


Illinois. Auditor of public accounts. 
1841-43 


Shields. 


Report of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts, in compliance with a resolution of the 
House requesting information as to the sufficiency 
of the revenue of 1842/43, the practicability of 
some plan to relieve the treasury and maintain the 
value of auditor’s warrants, &c. February 18, 
1843. Read, laid on the table, and 5000 ordered 
to be printed. 

Caption title. 5 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 13th 
Assem. Ist Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1842/43. House reports p. [249]-253. 


—— Auditor of public accounts. Ewing. 1843- 
4 
. Communication from the Auditor of 
public accounts, in reply to the several resolu- 
tions of the House of representatives, in the rela- 
tion to the quantity of lands taxable in the state 
of Illinois. December 13, 1844. Laid on the 
table, and 200 copies ordered to be printed. 

Caption title. 3 p 

At head of title: 13th Assem. 
1st Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the are assembly } 
1844/45. House reports p. [117]-119 


‘Illinois Legis. 


Auditor of public accounts. 1843- 

Report of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts, in obedience to a resolution requiring the 
Auditor to furnish the House with certain tabular 
statements herewith submitted. January 7, 1845. 
Laid on the table, and 200 copies ordered to be 
printed. 

Caption title. 7 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois. Legis. 
1st Session. 

[Tables showing the population of each county 
by the last census, the amount of taxes received 
from each county for the years 1843 and 1844, 
together with the amount paid out to each county 
for said years 1843 and 1844, showing how much 
more each county in the State has paid than it 
received back from the State] 

In Illinois reports [to the assembly ] 
1844/45. House reports p. [185]-19 


Illinois. Ewing. 
46 


14th Assem. 


sar a Auditor of public accounts. Ewing. 1843- 

- .» Report of the Auditor of public ac- 
counts, in obedience to a resolution directing the 
Auditor to report what amount would be added to 
the state revenue, upon the condition that the 
legislature, at its present session, should take the 
land tax from the counties. January 15, 1845. 


1. Springfield, Walters & Weber, public printers 


title. 8 p. 24% cm. 

At head of title page: Illinois Legis. Senate. 
14th Assem. Ist Session. 

Illinois State Historical Library enters under: 
Illinois. Auditor’s office. 

Also printed in IJilinois reports [to the General 
assembly] 1844/45. House reports p. [179]-184. 

5000 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1844/45 p. 220; Senate Journal 1844/45 p. 196. 


of public accounts. Campbell. 
84 

Report to the President of the Constitutional 
convention in response to a resolution requesting 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


information on expenses of the General Assembly, 
oe per diem, mileage, printing, etc. June 
19, 1847. 

1000 copies ordered printed. See Constitutional 
convention, 1847. Journal p. 72. 

Also printed in Same p. 72. 


Illinois. putes of public accounts. Campbell. 
1846-5 
Circular of the auditor 
Springfield, Lanphier & Walker 1849. 25 p. 
McMurtrie List. 


BANKS 


Illinois. Bank, State (First) 

Letters from cashiers of the different branch 
banks, addressed to Governor Coles on the subject 
of the concerns of said bank [1826] 

[Vandalia, Robert Blackwell 1827 ] 

75 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1826/27 p. 58. 


Illinois. Bank, State (First) 

Report from the cashier of the State bank of 
Illinois, giving an expose of the affairs of said in- 
stitution and its different branches. Filed Decem- 
ber 14, 1826. 

See House Journal 1826/27 p. 83; Senate Jour- 
nal 1826/27 p. 34. 

75 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1826/27 p. 83 


Illinois. Bank, State (First) 

Reports of the cashiers of the principal and of 
the Shawneetown branch bank. Filed January 12, 
1827. 

Vandalia, Robert Blackwell 1827. 

250 copies of each report ordered printed. See 
House Journal 1826/27 p. 225. 


Illinois. Bank, State (Second) 

Report of officers of the State bank of Illinois, 
with statement of the cashier of the aggregate con- 
dition of the bank and branches. June 1837] 

Printed in Illinois state register June 23, 1837. 
p. 3, col. 1-2. 


Tilinois. Bank, State (Second) 

a oe Letter of the cashier of the State bank 
of “Minois, transmitting a statement showing the 
condition of the Bank and its branches, on the 
19th November 1838. December 10, 1838. Laid 
on table. 

Caption title. 2 p. tab. 

At head of title: Il. 
Assem. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1838/39. Senate reports [no. 2] 

Filed in House December 4, 1838, and 160 
copies ordered printed. See House Journal 1838/39 
17. 

Ss printed in Senate Journal 1838/39 p. 26- 


Legis. Senate. 11th 


Bank, State (Second) 

Letter from the president and directors 
of “the State bank of Illinois, to the General as- 
sembly, accompanied by a statement of the con- 
dition of the bank. December 9, 1839 [as of 
November 26, 1839] 

Springfield, Wm. Walters, public printer 1839. 


8 p. tab 
11th Assem. 


At head of title: 
2d Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1839/40. House reports p. [1]-8. 

150 copies ordered printed for House. See 
House Journal 1839/40 p. 24. 


Illinois. 


Illinois Legis. 
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1000 copies ordered printed for Senate. See 
Senate Journal 1839/40 p. 19. 

Also printed in U. S. 26th Cong. Ist sess. 
House doc. 172 p. 869-872. 


Illinois. State (Second) 
7S from the president and directors 

of "the State bank of Illinois, to the General as- 
sembly, accompanied by a statement of the con- 
dition of the bank. December 4, 1840. “As of 
November 16, 1840] 
Wm. Walters, public printer 1840. 

p. ta 

At head of title page: Illinois Legis. H.R. 12th 
Assem. Ist Session. December 4, 1840. Laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1840/41. Reports of Ist session 1840 p. [25]-28. 

150 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1840/41 p. 55, 58, 59. 
or printed in House Journal 1840/41 p. 52- 

Cashier’s statement only also printed in U.S. 
26 Cong. 2 sess. House doc. 111. p. 1380. The 
essential figures are also given in U.S. 29 Cong. 
1 sess. House doc. 226 p. 1086. 


Illinois. Bank, State (Second) 

Report of the State bank of Illinois, 
containing a statement of the condition, liabilities 
and resources, on the Ist December 1842 . . . 
[December 10, 1842] 

Caption title. 3 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 13th 
Assem. Ist Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1842-43. House reports p. [45]-47. 

The president’s report only, cashier’s 
statement, also printed in U.S. 29 Cong. 1 sess. 
House doc. 226 p. 1013-1016. The essential 
figures from the cashier’s statement may be found 
on p. 1087 of the same document. 


Illinois. Bank, State (Second) 
Report of the commissioner of the 

State bank of Illinois, in relation to the affairs of 
the bank. December 20, 1844. Referred to the 
committee on the Judiciary, and 200 copies 
ordered to be printed for the use of the two 
houses. 

Springfield, Walters & Weber, public printers 
1844. 7 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 14th 
Assem. Ist Session. 

Norman H. Purple, commissioner. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1844/45. House reports p. [121]-127. 


[Illinois. Bank, State (Second) ] 

Statements of the condition of the bank. 

Condition in September 1844, August 1845 and 
January 1847. 

Printed in U. S. 29 Cong., 2d sess. House 
ex doc. 120 p. 248. 


Illinois. Bank, State (Second) 

For a fuller bibliography of state publications 
(analytical notes) on the State banks, see Hasse, 
A. R. Index to economic material in documents of 
the states of the United States: Illinois p. 113- 
117. 


ay Bank, State. Committee appointed by 
he Governor to investigate the affairs of the 
. Report of the committee appointed by 
the Governor to investigate the affairs of the State 
oo. January 27, 1843. Read and laid on the 
table. 
Caption title. 8 p. tab. 
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At head of title: Illinois Legis. Senate. 13th 
Assem. ist Session. 

In Iilinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1842/43. Senate reports p. [159]-166. 


Illinois. Bank, State. Shawneetown branch 
Report of Thomas L. Posey, cashier of the 
branch of the State bank at Shawneetown. Filed 
by Governor January 12, 1827. 
250 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1826/27 p. 224. 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. Shawneetown 
Letter of the cashier of the Bank of 

Illinois, transmitting a statement of the operations 
of the Bank and its branches, on the Ist December, 
1838. December 15, 1838. Read, laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

Caption title. 2 p. tab. 

At head of title: Ill. Legis. Senate. 11th 
Assem. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1838/39. Senate reports [no. 8] 
a printed in Senate Journal 1838/39 p. 67- 

100 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1838/39 p. 88. 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. Shawneetown 

Bank of Illinois. [Report on the condition and 
financial operation of the Bank and branches on 
November 30, 1839. By John Siddall, Cashier] 
December 11, 1839. 

Caption title. 3 p. tab. 

In I[ilinois [to the General assembly] 
1839/40. Senate reports p. [45]-47. 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. Shawneetown 

Letter from the president and direc- 
tors of the Bank of Illinois, to the General as- 
sembly, accompanied by a statement of the bank 
Nov. 24, 1840. [Fited] December 1840. 

Caption title. 3 p. tab 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. Senate. 12th 
Assem. 2d Session. December, 1840. Read and 
laid on the table. 

Statement by John Siddall, cashier, as of No- 
vember 2, 1840 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1840/41. [Senate reports p. 243]-245. Correction 
dated Nov. 30, 1840. 

Also printed, except for correction, as Letter 
from the cashier, in IJ/linois reports [to the Gen- 
eral assembly] 1840/41. House reports p. [29]- 
33. 

Also printed, with the correction, in House 
Journal 1840. Ist sess. p. 55-57; U.S. Cong. 
1 sess. House doc. 226. p. 1086. 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. Shawneetown 

aot Letter from the cashier of the Bank 
of Illinois, to the General assembly, accompanied 
by a statement of the condition of the bank. De- 
cember 3, 

Springfield, Wm. Walters, public printer 1840. 

tab. 

Tat head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 12th 
Assem. Ist Session. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1840/41. Reports. Ist sess. p. [29]-33. 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. Shawneetown 
= Report of the Bank of Illinois, con- 

taining a statement of its condition, liabilities and 
resources, on the 12th November, 1842. Decem- 
ber 12, 1842. Read, laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Caption title. 3 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois Legis. H.R. 13th 
Assem. Ist Session. 
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In Illinois reports [to the Puent assembly] 
1842/43. House reports p. [41]-4 

Also printed in U.S. 29 — 
doc. 226 p. 1087. 


‘1 sess. House 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. Shawneetown 

1846-47. R of [Governor as ex-officio] 
fund commi 

In IIlinois [to the General assembly] 
1846/47. House reports p. 19-38. 

Contains the following documents relating to 
the Bank of Illinois: 

1845. Nov. 3. Statement of condition of affairs 
at Alton, Jacksonville and Pekin branches. 

1845. Nov. 3. Statement of assets and liabili- 
ties of Bank of Illinois. 
w846. Nov. 2. Various reports of assignees of 


1845. Aug. 15. Text of arbitration before R. M. 
Young and S. T. Logan. 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. S 

Illinois. Governor. French. 1846-53 

Communication from the Governor in compli- 
ance with a resolution requesting him to furnish 
certain information relative to the Bank of IIli- 
nois, at Shawneetown. January 20, 1849. Read 
and laid on the table. 

Caption title. 8 p. tab. 

At head of title: Illinois. Legis. Senate. Ist 
Session. 16th Assem. 

With assignees’ and cashiers’ reports on condi- 
tion of the Bank 1845-48. 

In Illinois reports [to the General assembly] 
1849. Senate reports p. ga 112; Governor’s 

munication only, printed Journal 

1849. Ist sess. p. 152. 


Illinois. Bank of Illinois. Shawneetown 

For a fuller bibliography of state publications 
(analytical notes) on this Bank, see Hasse, A. R. 
Index to economic material in documents of the 
states of the United States: Illinois p. 110-111. 


CANAL (ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN) 


Illinois. Canal commissioners, Board of 

Report of the canal commissioners of the state 
of Illinois, made to the General assembly on the 
third of January 1825. Accompanied by a map 
of the proposed canal: together with the law in- 
corporating a company to open a canal to con- 
nect the waters of Lake Michigan with those of 
the Illinois river. Published by order of the 
Board. 

Vandalia, Illinois. Printed by Robert Black- 
well 1825. 26 p. fold map. 22 x 13%cm. 

_ Thos. Sloo, Jr., president of the canal commis- 
sioners. 

Included is a report on leveling of the route and 
estimate of expenses, by Justus Post and R. Paul. 

100 copies of report ordered printed. See House 
Journal 1824-25 p. 187. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to ex- 
amine the Wabash river ordered printed with that 
of the Canal commissioners. See Same p. 191. 
This report is not included in the edition above 
described. 
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Canal commissioners 
iReport of the Canal commissioners of the state 
li 
Vandalia? "1825?] 19 p. 
ted: Vandalia, 2d 
Thos. Sloo, Jr., presiden 
In Library of Congress Catalog. 


Illinois. Canal commissioners, Board of 
Report and accompanying documents. 
Filed December 27, 1830. 
Robert Blackwell, printer 1831. 
copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1830/ 31 169. 
ted in Canal commissioners. Report. De- 
cember 1, 1900. Springheld 1901. p. 75-81, tab. 


Illinois. Canal commissioners, Board of 

Report on the relative expediency of a canal or 
railroad. Accompanied by reports of engineer, 
superintending commissioner and abstracts and 
—. January 7, 1833. 

copies ordered printed. See Senate Journal 
1832/33 p. 227. Order to print tabled, p. 235. 

Printed in Same p. 217-226. 

Report of J. M. Bucklin, 1, 
1833, reprinted in Illinois. anal commission 
1, 1900. Springfield 1901 p. 88. 

ta 


Illinois. Canal commissioners, Board of 
mmunication from J. H. Pugh, president of 

the board, enclosing the reports of Charles Dunn, 
the superintending commissioner, and of Mr. 
Bucklin, the engineer, on the subject of the IIli- 
nois and Michigan canal and railway; together 
with the report of Mr. Bucklin on the subject of 
turnpike roads. Filed Feb. 13, 1833. Vandalia, 
J. Y. Sawyer 1833. 

500 copies ordered printed. See House Journal 
1832/33 p. 519, 530, 544. 


Illinois. Canal commissioners, Board of 

Quarterly report to governor. 

The Governor was ordered to publish these re- 
ports as received. See Laws of 1835 p. 229; Laws 
of 1836 p. 153. 

No separates have been located. Presumably 
this publication was made in newspapers only, ex- 
cept as noted below. 


Illinois. Canal, Board of commissioners of the 
Illinois and Michigan 

. . Annual report of the Board of com- 

missioners of the Illinois and Michigan canal for 


1836. 

Vandalia: Printed by W. Walters for S. T. 
Sawyer, public printer 71837. 75, [1] p. tab. 
23% x 14 cm. (uncut) 

At head of title: (H.R.) 

Illinois State Historical Library enters under: 
Illinois. Illinois and Michigan canal. Board of 
commissioners of the. 

1000 copies of Governor’s Communication and 
accompanying documents ordered printed by 
House. See House Journal 1836/37 p. 141-142. 


(Continued ) 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


The Granite City Public Library 
has completed the remodeling and 
redecorating project and “everything 
is now in order.” The winter and 
spring months were spent in building 
a mezzanine floor, replastering, re- 
vamping the lighting system, and re- 
decorating all rooms on the main 
floor of the building. The exterior 
was tuck-pointed, and the window 
frames repainted. 

Miss Van” Ness, Bloomington, 
writes that “the Withers Public Li- 
brary Record Department received 
approximately $300 worth of records 
from the Bloomington alumni chap- 
ter of the Delta Omicron, a national 
professional music sorority.” 


Ruth H. Strand, Elmhurst Public 
Library, writes, “Our Rental Collec- 
tion experiment is proving very in- 
teresting. We started the service on 
March 25th, and we now feel that 
the advantages of the project far ex- 
ceed its weaknesses. We are now 
satisfying those patrons who could 
“never find a new book on the 
shelves,” and the collection is bring- 
ing new patrons to the library. We 
have also made a little money on the 
service, for we have had more money 
to spend on books for the permanent 
collection since we have eliminated 
the purchase of ephemeral “Best 
Sellers.” 

I didn’t know of any firm that had 
established a rental service for public 
libraries when I contacted Western 
News Company to ask if they would 


consider the idea. They wrote that 
their associate, the American Lend- 
ing Library, would contact me and 
send Mr. White out immediately. 
Mr. White came and made a propo- 
sition that we accepted (the plan can 
vary depending on the size and bud- 
get of the individual library). 

The American Lending Library 
agreed to establish a collection of 200 
new books (this amount has been in- 
creased to almost 300 today), to send 
new titles by mail three times a 
month, and to give us the privilege 
of ordering new titles or additional 
copies as we needed them. Unused 
books are picked up once a month, 
and we are billed monthly. Our Li- 
brary signed a contract to guarantee 
the Lending Library $50.00 a month 
or %4 of the total amount from 
rentals, depending on which is the 
greater. The American Lending Li- 
brary has been especially helpful in 
establishing the collection and also in 
making it possible for us to benefit 
financially. The first month we took 
in $88.00, the second, $92.00, and it 
looks as though this month the 
amount may be higher. 

As for the operation details and 
patron reaction, a very simple charge 
card is all that is used for circula- 
tion records, and the patron reaction 
has been very favorable. 

We feel that the disadvantages are 
these: too many new books come in 
at once so that a small staff cannot 
know the books as well as the public 
expects librarians to know their 
stock; a few titles are not “our type” 
and are not put on the shelves; we 
do not have anything tangible to 
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show in the end for our expenditure 
of $50.00 each month. 

However, these things we see as ad- 
vantages to a small library with a 
limited budget and small staff: we 
now have the “Best Sellers” our pa- 
trons want when they are wanted; the 
book processing lag is eliminated be- 
cause since we do not have to catalog 
the books, they are actually on the 
shelves the day they are released; we 
do not have unwanted library copies 
after the popularity of a book wanes; 
our book money is spent only for the 
books we want in our permanent col- 
lection. 

The project is so new that I can- 
not predict its future, but if it con- 
tinues as it has here, and if the Lend- 
ing Library maintains its service, I 
think the possibilities of its success 
are great, especially in a community 
where book demands are created by 
advertising in metropolitan papers. 

Recently the Library Journal has 
had an article on a similar service by 
McNaughton’s.” 


K 


The one millionth volume to be 
added to the libraries of Northwest- 
ern University is an almost 500 years 
old “incunabulum,” the famous 
“Didascalion”by the French monk 
and scholar Hugo de Saint-Victor. 

This work, a kind of encyclopedic 
survey of the medieval fields of 
knowledge, is interesting because of 
its subject matter as well as its be- 
ing a specimen of early printing. It 
was written (in Latin) in the 12th 
century, and by its selection for print- 
ing in Strassbourg around the year 
1474 reflects the intellectual predilec- 
tions of man during the transition 
from medievalism to modern time. 

The Didascalion (freely translated 
“Book of Knowledge”) is divided into 
seven books, dealing with topics like 
Art, Music, Astronomy, Arithmetic, 
Navigation, Agriculture, Libraries, 
Reading, etc. Although the author 
is renowned as one of the great 
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medieval mystics, and his observa- 
tions are made from a primarily 
theological point of view, he shows 
great interest in the profane sciences 
in contrast to his disciples, the Vic- 


‘torines. 


Our vellum-bound copy of the 
work is in excellent condition and 
beautifully printed, with wide almost 
modern looking margins and capitals 
in red and green. The printer is not 
known and is identified only as “the 
printer of Henricus Ariminensis”—a 
brilliant craftsman, one of the first 
among the 15th century type-cutters 
in Strassbourg. 

Hugo de Saint-Victor, the author, 
was born in 1096 in Saxony or Flan- 
ders, and died in 1141 as the prior 
of the monastery of Saint-Victor in 
Paris. His contemporaries held him 
in high esteem for his erudition as a 
scholar and teacher. His main 
theological work is De sacramentis 
christianae fidei, which best expresses 
the subjective mysticism of his point 
of view. His works were reprinted 
several times and his influence is said 
to have surpassed that of any other 
contemporary theologian. 

There is significance in the addition 
of this volume from the cradle age of 
printing to Northwestern’s libraries: 
in harboring between its covers a 
spiritualized synthesis of medieval 
knowledge and in now becoming the 
one millionth volume of a large 
American institution of learning, the 
Didascalion symbolizes the continuity 
of knowledge while emphasizing its 


growth. 
* * * 


The A. L. A. announces the release 
of a new library film, Help Yourself, 
produced by the Cambria Free Li- 
brary, Johnstown, Pennsylvania and 
edited and narrated by Julien Bryan 
of the International Film Foundation. 
It tells the story of a steelworker’s 
first visit to the library and of the 
use which can be made of the library 
by him, his family, and the citizens 
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of the community. It shows the tools 
and services common to most libra- 
ries and in the language of the steel- 
worker tells what is available for use 
by people in all walks of life. 
According to reports it is a film that 
libraries can use in gaining financial 
support, in introducing the library to 
the general public and in interpreting 
its services to the community at large. 
The Library Journal carried an in- 
teresting story about the film in its 


April 15 issue. 
* * * * 


An intimate story on a_ subject 
close to every librarian’s heart is told 
in a new book published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, “The H. 
W. Wilson Company: Half a Century 
of Bibliographic Publishing,” ($3.00) 
by John Lawler. As every librarian 
knows, the great basic library serv- 
ices and indexes published by the 
Wilson company are indispensable 
working tools of the modern library. 

But even to most librarians, the 
story behind such Wilson reference 
works as the Cumulative Book Index, 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature and the Book Review Digest 
is little known. 

The cards and pages of these cata- 
logs leap to life as John Lawler tells 
in vivid narrative how they came to 
be, what they are, and what manner 
of people make them. In his book, 
the author takes the reader on a 
journey, first back to the 1880’s when 
Halsey W. Wilson’s “bibliographic 
urge” was germinating in a small 
venture at the University of Minne- 
sota, then through the anecdotal 
years of development of his unique 
idea, and finally into the vast opera- 
tion that is the Wilson firm today. 

Lawler, an experienced newspaper- 
man, imparts revealing detail with 
a keen reporter’s eye. Thus he de- 


scribes how the indexes are made up, 
step by step, with specific examples, 
following single listings through the 
maze of processing. He explains how 
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classifications and subject headings 
are evolved through careful delibera- 
tion. The basis and workings of the 
service charge plan are outlined 
clearly. A selected list of Wilson in- 
dexes and services is given in an 
appendix. 

“A recent estimate shows that the 
percentage of college debaters win- 
ning recognition in Who’s Who in 
America is five times as great as the 
percentage of college graduates with- 
out debate training.” 

This statement is strong evidence 
of the value of debate training. It 
is also strong evidence of the im- 
portance of How to Debate: A Text- 
book for Beginners (revised and en- 
larged, 349p. $2.75. H. W. Wilson 
Company, N. Y. 52). The authors of 
the book quote it in the opening sec- 
tion, “Why Debate?,” and add cogent 
reasons why student debaters are so 
frequently later day leaders. 

The book’s sub-title, “A Textbook 
for Beginners,” clearly states the pur- 
pose of the work. It presents in non- 
technical language those elements of 
debate theory and technique which 
have the greatest practical value for 
the beginner in the field of formal 
and informal debate. The first edi- 
tion published in 1941 was widely 
recognized as one of the best in the 
field. The long experience and 
standing of the authors assured this 
position. In the new and enlarged 
edition the name of Thomas Andrew 
Rousse, Professor of Speech, Univer- 
sity of Texas, has been added to those 
of Harrison Boyd Summers and 
Forest Livings Whan, Professors of 
Speech at Ohio State University and 
the University of Wichita, respec- 
tively. 

The material in the book is pre- 
sented in a logical sequence in seven 
parts. “Why Debate?” and “Modern 
Debating” are the opening chapters. 
In addition to presenting an overall 
picture, the latter includes “Debate 
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Terminology.” A discussion of proof, 
the reasoning process and evidence 
follow. The next general headings 
are “Finding the Material” and “Tak- 
ing Notes.” The former a twenty- 
five page exposition on the use of in- 
dices, bibliographies, encyclopedias 
and other reference works would be 
a valuable separate for any beginning 
researcher. 

Two parts, “Planning the Case” 
and “Writing the Speech” follow the 
above. Analyzing the proposition, 
choosing and proving the main 
points, and the working outline are 
the principal divisions of the former. 
The importance of the introduction is 
stressed in the latter, and throughout 
the authors illustrate pertinent points 
with clear illustrations of what has 
been said or might be said. 

The rebuttal occupies the next part 
of the book. To quote: “The team 
which is strongest in rebuttal is 
usually the one whose position is 
accepted by the audience. Rebuttal 
is a vital factor in debate.” Various 
methods of “attacking” are described, 
appraised and illustrated. The final 
part of the text is “Presenting the De- 
bate.” Here excellent suggestions are 
given on extempore, delivery, pose, 
gestures, etc. 

Four appendices and an index con- 
clude the book. Charts and illustra- 
tions largely make up the former 
which includes: “Logical Forms, 
The Brief, Analysis of the Proposi- 
tion, Speech Development and Rules 
in Debate.” Material throughout the 
book is presented in a readable style 
and a grasp of the reasonably simple 
principles set forth will go a long way 
towards making the neophyte a pro- 


fessional. 


A pamphlet entitled “Prejudice in 
Textbooks” has been completed and 
is ready for distribution as a new 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy 
to fight bigotry and discrimination, 
it was announced by Dr. Everett R. 
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Clinchy, president of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 


‘which initiated and financed a study 


of the books used in American ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. gactinrt 


The 30-page pamphlet was written 
by Maxwell S. Stewart and is No. 
160 in the series of brief, factual, 
twenty-cent pamphlets issued by the 
Public Affairs Committee, a non- 
profit, educational organization at 22 
East 38th Street, New York City. 


There are many instances in 
American textbooks of careless word- 
ing which tends to perpetuate an- 
tagonisms among racial and religious 
groups, the pamphlet states. This is 
only one of its striking conclusions 
as it summarizes a five-year study 
conducted by the American Council 
on Education. The complete findings 
are based on an examination of 267 
school texts, 49 college manuals, and 
100 of the most widely read children’s 
literary books. The long study, 
originally issued by the American 
Council on Education under the title 
of “Intergroup Relations In Teaching 
Materials,” was made possible by a 
grant of $35,000 from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. as 

“The failure of our schools to come 
to grips with many of the significant 
issues of the day may be attributed in 
part to gaps and omissions in our 
textbooks and courses of study,” the 
pamphlet reports. 

Dr. Clinchy also noted that the 
pamphlets offers a number of con- 
crete suggestions for improving the 
teaching of intergroup relations at 
every school level. 

“The recognition that teachers need 
tools if they are going to carry on 
effective efforts in intergroup educa- 
tion led the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to initiate this 
national study of textbooks,” he ex- 
plained. 

“We expect the findings to influence 
strongly the future writing and pub- 
lication of textbooks materials,” he 
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added. “It furnishes guidance in the available for the first time a compre- 
selection and use of materials to hensive analysis which can point the 
classroom teachers, administrators, way to the production of better 
y, textbook commissions, school boards, books to supplant those containing 

and the public at large. Both the biased treatment of our American 
writers and publishers now have _ groups.” 


“For a long time, and especially during the past five years, the 
American college has been the subject of criticism.” None of us can 
deny that. It is as true today as it was when President Pendleton 
made that statement as she began her inaugural address at this col- 
lege in 1911. May it ever be true; may we never consider it unusual. 
The day that sees the end of criticism of our educational system will 
mark the death of our free society; for that which is alive grows and 
requires of us constant research into the nature of growth and into 
the influences beneficient to growth, and constant re-evaluation of 
ends and of means. The very freedom we cherish combined with the 
unprecise tool by which we accomplish our reasoning will always 
lead to conflicting opinions on the nature of the good education. 


Journal of the American Ass’n of University 
ae Women, Summer, 1950, “Realistic Education 
TA for Women”, by Margaret Clapp, President 
ye of Wellesley College. 
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NOTICE... 


If this publication has not been addressed to you correctly, or, if you 
have changed your address, or, if you wish to have your name dis- 
continued on our mailing list, please notify the ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY at once. In the case of a new address, please give us your 
former address in order that the old one may be removed from our 
files. 


Your cooperation in this will help us to keep our mailing list up to 
date, avoid duplication, and give you better service. 


Send corrections and changes in address to the Editor, ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


